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‘He had not supposed a gentleman could be so ecstatically happy.” 
‘©The Uses of Adversity;’’ see page 41 
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Mr. Tillinghast Carlton settled back 
comfortably in Section Seven of the sleep- 
ing car. His fur-lined coat and a quiet 
but elegant dressing bag occupied the 
opposite seat and his neatly strapped 
umbrella was in the rack overhead. On 
his knees lay a new magazine. His 
brown hair was carefully brushed over a 
high forehead, and if suspicion sometimes 
clouded the glasses through which his 
earnest gray eyes surveyed the world, these 
same glasses were normally clear—though 
a bit shortsighted—and were occasionally 
even faintly rose-tinted. That is, if his 
first impulse was to trust his fellow man 
and to do him a favor, his second might 
be to doubt him. When, therefore, he 
was rash enough to act on this first 
impulse, he all too often tempered his 
generosity by a tardy suspicion. But I 
anticipate. 

Considering that he was going to 
Chicago, always an ordeal for one born 
and brought up, as Mr. Carlton had been, 
in the congenial atmosphere of Phila- 
delphia—considering this, he was singu- 
larly content. A big iron deal in which 
he was interested was coming to a focus 
and things were looking decidedly his 
way. Collins, his agent in the West, had 
telegraphed him to come on to an impor- 
tant meeting at noon on Wednesday, so 
that he was taking a Monday evening 
train. He could not get away earlier, but 
this would bring him to Chicago Tuesday 
night, thus giving him Wednesday morn- 
ing in that city to look the situation over 
before the meeting. He detested close 
connections. Mr. Carlton was a suc- 
cessful business man and he gave, during 
business hours, his entire attention to iron 


and its allied interests. When he teft-his 
office he left his office thoughts behind 
him, and would as soon have thought of 
insulting his neighbor at dinner by telling 
her the price of the clothes he wore as of 
talking shop. When a crowd of men 
talked business at the Club, he looked 
unintelligent, and so acquired the repu- 
tation among those who knew him only 
socially—a reputation that he dearly 
cherished—of being a man of leisure, 
with somewhat over-refined tastes in art 
and letters. 

If this Chicago affair came out right, he 
thought as he sat in the sleeping car, it 
would make him financially independent; 
business hereafter could be as incidental 
an amusement as he chose to make it. 
This reflection was especially pleasing 
just now, as Mr. Tillinghast Carlton was 
contemplating matrimony. Much as he 
disliked the vulgarity of associating, even 
in his own mind, the thought of money 
with the thought of Miss Julia Morton, 
he was shrewd enough to realize that the 
more money he had before he married 


her the less necessary would be such 
future distressing conjunction. Mr. 


Carlton, who was now forty years old, 
had searched diligently for the last ten of 
these years for such a wife as he believed 
that he desired to marry. Not being an 
especially vain man, he had been haunted 
during these years of searching by the 
fear that the paragon, when discovered, 
might refuse to marry him, but while this 
fear had increased of late years as he 
had seen his hair grow thinner and the 
fine lines come around his eyes, it had 
never been strong enough to lessen the 
strictness of his requirements. He had 
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never compromised, never lowered his 
ideal, and at last he had found one who 
realized it. 

Miss Julia Morton was as well bred as 
the most exacting could demand. The 
part of her life she had not spent in 
Europe, she had, to be sure, lived in New 
York, but her mother was born in Phila- 
delphia and was connected with some of 
the best people there, and her relatives on 
both sides of the house and to sufficiently 
remote branches were conventional, re 
spectable and respected. She was not 
only carefully educated, but she possessed 
a trained and logical mind; if she did not 
originate ideas she could grasp and follow 
some of them, which is rarer, and, to Mr. 
Carlton, seemed more desirable. If the 
curves of her mouth and chin hinted of 
sympathy and humanity, he had found her 
too well trained to betray these feelings, 
and she could drop the veil of her eyelids 
over a possible self-revelation in a proud 
but gentle manner entirely satisfying to 
his critical ideas of a proper reserve upon 
these delicate subjects. In short, she was 
completely, inconspicuously, deliciously 
correct! 

It was now four days since, with her 
father’s consent, Mr. Carlton had made 
her, by letter, a formal offer of his hand, 
and she was to give him her answer on 
Friday next. Her letter in reply to his 
had been brief and non-committal, but he 
could not but feel that her ten days’ con- 
sideration of his proposal was not only 
ladylike, but decidedly favorable to his 
cause. While he would have felt it a 
vulgar presumption to be sure of the lady, 
he was not uncomfortably anxious about 
the outcome. 

It still lacked an hour of the time when 
Mr. Carlton had planned to retire, and he 
put down his unread magazine and sur- 
veyed his fellow passengers. He had the 
habit of studying people in the cars or at 
the theaters or wherever he saw a face that 
interested him, and he fancied that he 
was a good judge of character; also that 
he had a faculty of quietly but quickly 
putting together a number of trifles, that 
would have made him, had he been born 
to a different walk of life, an accomplished 
detective. He read stories about such 


people occasionally to relax his mind, but 


his standard, even in detective stories, 
was high, and he had little patience with 
the simple people in these tales who were 
always getting themselves into superfluous 
hot water just to oblige the author, when 
a few straightforward words, such as any 
sensible person would be sure to speak, 
would at once straighten the tangled web. 
As Mr. Carlton seldom saw again and 
had never known any of the people whose 
lives and characters he so cleverly sur- 
mised, his faith in this power had met 
with no severe shocks. 

He gave careful attention to a party of 
college boys on their way to spend their 
Christmas vacation at home. He felt 
that it was broad-minded of him not to 
condemn them for their free manners 
and noisy slang. The blond one hada 
fine forehead and a _ certain latent 
strength about the mouth and chin that 
promised a good lawyer. The insistence 
and selfishness of his companion would 
be helps in his successful business career, 
and the delicate boy in the corner was a 
student, born to starve contentedly in an 
attic with a book and a crust. In the 
section in front of Mr. Carlton sat an old 
man from Kansas. He felt sure of this 
in spite of a placid expression on the old 
man’s face and the general air about him 
of never having missed a night’s rest 
through fear of the Kansas_ border 
ruffians so prevalent in Eastern papers. 

If Mr. Carlton had given his honest 
opinion of his judgments of others he 
would, very probably, have said that they 
were quick but not hasty. About the 
person who occupied Section Seven, 
directly opposite from his, it was difficult 
however, to be moderate. He hada strong 
and instant feeling of dislike for this 
woman. It was not personal, he assured 
himself—he merely disliked what she 
stood for, the class she represented. He 
hated effusiveness anywhere and when it 
was joined to middle-class respectability 
in a tight-fitting gown tried to a dangerous 
strain, with a gaudy bonnet over one 
ear, bags and bundles innumerable and 
all loosely fastened, and worst of all, in 
her arms a baby who would probably cry 
all night, it was almost more than he 
could bear. In his neatly arranged mind 
there was no possible reason for a woman 
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“T’d not ask you, but none of the ladies are here.” 


of that class to be traveling in a sleeping 
car with a baby of that, or any, age. It 
was bad enough when the babies had 
properly dressed nurses and were hidden 
away in the drawing-room of the car. 

He was distinctly disturbed by this 
particular passenger and by her proximity 
to his section, and when she began to 
put the baby to bed he took a seat at 
some distance and tried not to watch her. 
She was new to sleeping car customs, 
she explained to the porter and to the 
people who sat near, and she asked the 
idvice of a fashionably dressed woman 
whom Mr. Carlton had not noticed 
before, as to which end to, the baby would 
better sleep. She was a pretty, attractive 
woman and Mr. Carlton chivalrously 
longed to protect her from this annoy- 
ince, byt the lady herself only laughed 
pleasantly and advised feet to the engine. 
He regretted her lack of reserve. As 
he took a cigar and went forward to the 
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See page 30 


smoking car he noticed that the mother 
was singing the infant to sleep, shaking 
a glass bottle in which was imprisoned a 
collar button as accompaniment to her 
melody. 

When he awoke the next morning he 
was agreeably surprised to find that he 
had slept well and that the baby had not 
cried at all. He justified his fear of being 
kept awake by deciding that the baby 
would surely have cried had not the 
mother been the kind of woman who 
upon the slightest provocation dosed her 
child with soothing syrup, a proceeding 
which he disapproved. He had theories 
upon almost all subjects, from the sanitary 
upbringing of children to the tunneling of 
the Himalayas. He was an early riser. 
Few of the passengers had emerged from 
the rows of hanging curtains which shut 
in the tunnel-like aisle. The train would 
soon reach Buffalo, where it made a stop 
of fifteen minutes, and he purposed a 
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brisk walk on the station platform to give 
him an appetite for breakfast. His 
opposite neighbor was awake, her toilet 
what she probably considered complete. 
She smiled a little anxiously upon Mr. 
Carlton and he, not wishing to injure the 
feelings of one superfluous as she might 
be to his scheme of life, returned the 
greeting just enough to show that he had 
seen it. Her need was strong, however, 
and she did not wait for encouragement. 

“Please, sir,”’ she said, addressing his 
surprised profile, “may I ask a favor of 
you? You see, my husband i. sick in 
Omaha and baby and I are go'»g out 
there. He never saw baby. His name 
is Jonathan Edwards Johnson and he’s 
five months old.” 

Mr. Carlton wondered if she was 
enough infatuated with this ordinary 
looking infant to imagine that the sight 
would restore her husband to health, or 
was it that his thoroughly orthodox name 
might, if the worst came, smooth his 
pathway to the better land? 

“You see,” she went on hastily, tears 
in her eyes, “his sister is with him and 
she is going to send me a dispatch here, 
and I want to get off and get it and 
answer it, and baby is sleeping so nicely 
that I thought if you’d just see that he 
didn’t fall off the seat.” 

Mr. Carlton was on his feet bowing. 
The woman’s evident distress and her 
tears had brought his better feelings to 
the surface and he was filled with remorse 
at his hard thoughts of her, and of 
admiration for her courage in undertak- 
ing so long and anxious a journey alone. 
He forgot her tight dress and the loosely- 
fastened bundles and her unreserved 
manners, and he was genuinely sorry for 
her and ready to help her. 

“It is a pleasure to me, Madam, to 
serve you in any way,” he said with 
evident sincerity. 

Her face brightened. ‘“I’d not ask 
you, but none of the ladies are here, and 
baby’s sleeping so nicely he won’t bea 
mite of trouble.” 

“He is a bright little chap,” Mr. 
Carlton’s remorse led him to say. 

The woman left the car and he 
resumed the reading of his paper. He 
was sorry not to have a whiff of fresh air, 


but what was that compared to this 
woman’s real trouble? He put down his 
paper suddenly and glanced at the child. 
“It is certainly sleeping soundly,” he 
mused, and unbidden there came into his 
mind again the thought of soothing 
syrup, and with this thought came a 
host of ugly suspicions. Most of the 
passengers were either in the dressing 
rooms by this time or walking up and 
down the platform, but the old man was 
in his seat, eating doughnuts from a paper 
bag. He turned and addressed Mr. 
Carlton. 

“Fine morning, sir. Is that a New 
York paper you’re reading?” 

“Yes, yesterday’s Tribune. Would 
you care to see it?” 

“When you’re through, when you’re 
through,” answered the old man. “I’m 
from Nebraska and of course I’m most 
interested in home news. It’s getting 
pretty interesting now that election time’s 
approaching. Yes, sir. What might 
be your politics?” 

Mr. Carlton admitted his Republican 
tendencies. 

“So am I, so am I,” cried the man. 
“‘President’s good enough for me, and 
them he’s not good enough for are so rare 
as to be invisible to the naked eye and 
don’t count. Just think of it. Nebras- 
ka’s Bryan’s state, but how he did get 
left there last election! Beat slick’s a 
whistle. Yes, sir, and do you know 
who’s at the bottom of it? A lady!” 

“Indeed, you interest me greatly,” said 
Mr. Carlton in a manner that belied his 
words. His thoughts were so_ intent 
upon quite another matter that he forgot 
to be piqued at finding that the old man 
came from Nebraska instead of Kansas. 
“Did you notice anything unusual in the 
manner of the woman who just left the 
car?” 

“Can’t say that I did. Yes, sir. A 
lady whipped Bryan in Nebraska and her 
name, sir, is Mary Ellen Lease. It 
would take me weeks to tell you what 
she did.” 

“I fear I have hardly the time,” said 
Mr. Carlton nervously. ‘‘Mrs. Lease! 
You surprise me. Does it seem possible 
to you that a child could sleep naturally 
amid all this din?” 
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“The fact that it is sleeping seems to 
settle that. Yes, sir. You see she’s a 
dyed-in-the-wool Populist and what she 
says goes with the Populists, and Nebras- 
ka’s full of them. She was for Bryan in 
his first campaign, but the last time she 
made more’n a hundred speeches for the 
Republicans, and sure’s my name’s Elkins, 
she made converts at every one of them. 
You see——” 

“Did it occur to you,” interrupted Mr. 
Carlton, “that she might be trying to 
desert her baby?” 

The old man stared. 
all grown up.” 

“T mean the woman who left the car. 
That she might be running away from 
her child? That the little one who seems 
to be sleeping so soundly may be 
drugged?” 

Mr. Elkins began to look interested, 
not personally, but as if he were at the 
theater in afrontseat. Mr. Carlton rose 
and cast a suspicious look at the rosy, 
sleeping child, at the loosely-fastened bags 
and bundles. 

“The child has undoubtedly been 
drugged!” he exclaimed, ‘‘and these bags 
are in all probability stuffed with news- 
papers !”’ 

His cheeks flushed as he spoke, and the 
passengers who were slowly filing back 
into the car looked curiously at the 
excited man. 

“Can any one tell me,” he pursued, 
standing at bay, “why this unnatural 
woman wishes to leave her child? Does 
any one know why she chooses me to 
leave it with? Because Iam kind-hearted, 
is it any reason why she should pick me 
out of. this carful of people as the one 
most easily imposed on?” 

“Tt ain’t too late for the lady to come 
back,” interposed the old man amiably. 

The pretty woman he had seen the 
night before came down the aisle and 
stopped by the seat, putting her hand on 
the child’s forehead. “He seems to be 
sleeping naturally,” she said, ‘‘and the 
woman appeared fond of him. I think 
she will come back.” 

Mr. Carlton was too absorbed to feel 
more than a slight shudder that one other- 
wise so well bred should show so middle- 
class an interest in the affairs of a stranger. 


“Her children’s 


“Send him to Yale!” cried one of the 
college boys. 

“You can’t tell his college till you’ve 
heard him yell!” said the delicate student. 

“All off not goin’!” called the porter 
from the door. 

Sure as he was that he had fread the 
situation correctly, Mr. Carlton was ~ 
determined not to act rashly, and he 
looked out of the window, scanning the 
platform for the faithless mother. She 
was nowhere in sight—or wait! Trem- 
bling with indignation he pointed out to 
Mr. Elkins and the delicate student the 
shrinking form, of the mother, who was 
trying to hide behind a news stand at the 
other end of the platform and was peering 
out to see if the trainhad gone yet! The 
time for action had arrived. Mr. Carlton 
picked up the baby and ran to the door 
of the car. The child woke up and 
cried, but he was too excited to remember 
his drug theory now. He called to a 
man in uniform on the platform and 
spoke rapidly to him. 

“Do you see that woman ’way down 
there? Brown dress, blue hat, red 
feather? Yes? This is her baby. She 
is trying to desert it.” The train began 
to move and he tossed the screaming baby 
to the bewildered official and reéntered 
the car, breathless but triumphant. 

“A kind heart,” he began sententiously, 
“is a target for the impostor. Just 
because I——”’ his speech ended with a 
little gasp. The door at the further end 
of the car opened to admit Mrs. Johnson! 
Every one stared guiltily at her and she 
seemed pleased at the attention she was 
receiving, not stopping to analyze it. 

“My!” she explained to the coach in 
general, “I was afraid I’d get left behind. 
I had to get on the last car and walk 
through. The telegram operator was 
so slow! Mr. Johnson’s no better, but 
it’s something to know he’s not dead. I 
hop baby ain’t made trouble. Why— 
why——” She read Mr. Carlton’s face 
with a mother’s intuition. “Where is 
my baby?” she demanded. 


The next hour was probably the worst 
one of Mr. Carlton’s life, so far. He 
suffered acutely and variously. To his 
credit be it said that he entertained but 
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briefly the idea of retreat. By acting on 
what still seemed to him a well based 
suspicion, he had placed a woman in 
circumstances which he keenly felt 
must be most distressing to her. This 
being the case, his course was to lighten 
and then as speedily as possible re- 
move the offending circumstances. Mrs. 
Johnson was weeping violently by this 
time, varying her sobs by wild bursts of 
laughter. It was only too plain that she 
was in no condition to go back to Buffalo 
alone for the baby. He left the train 
with her at the next station, giving her an 
arm and carrying in his free hand as 
many of her loosely-tied bags and bundles 
as he could. The students looked 
amused, the pretty woman sympathetic, 
and the old man assured him in a stage 
whisper that such things always came out 
right and that there was no occasion to 
worry, a consolation that became less and 
less soothing as Mr. Carlton reflected on it. 

Mrs. Johnson cried louder and louder 
as they left the car, seeming to feel that 
she was parting anew from her child in 
leaving the place where she had last seen 
him. She was fast losing all control of 
herself, and the responsibility of the 
situation distressed Mr. Carlton extremely. 
Finding that the next train to Buffalo did 
not leave for nearly two hours, he drove 
with Mrs. Johnson to an hotel. He 
went in and engaged a room, bespeaking 
also the immediate attention of the house 
physician. Then he went back to the 
carriage for her. It is not easy to lead 
a half laughing, half crying, seemingly 
crazy woman through an hotel office under 
the stares of such men as happen to be 
present, stares which Mr. Carlton felt 
were compounded of sympathy for the 
woman and of indignation towards him- 
self, but he accomplished the passage 
with funereal dignity. The doctor 
proved to be a fine, capable looking 
Englishman, no longer young. 

“Your wife,” he said, after a few 
moments spent in soothing the hysterical 
woman, “has evidently had a great nerv- 
ous shock.” 

“She is not my wife,” said Mr. Carlton, 
shaking off this last straw and straighten- 
ing his back. “I never saw her until a 
few hours ago. 


“We were fellow passengers on the 
Chicago train,” he added hastily, as he 
saw the expression with which the doctor 
received this last statement, ‘‘and I was 
stupid enough to be the cause of—some— 
annoyance to her—of, that is—the mis- 
fortune which brought on this condition. 
The fact is,” went on the precise and clear 
headed Mr. Carlton, “it was about the 
baby. I threw it off the train.” 

“When it was moving!’ screamed the 
woman on the bed. 

“Whose baby?” asked the doctor, 
severely. 

“T suppose it was hers,” replied Mr. 
Carlton tactfully. “You see, I happened 
to be taking care of it at the time and the 
train was moving; so I explained the case 
to an official on the platform and gave 
him the baby.” The doctor's expression 
was not encouraging. ‘Her husband 
is sick in Omaha and has never seen baby 
and she is going to him, and the baby has, 
by my infinite stupidity, been left in 
Buffalo. I thought a 

“Desert him, indeed!” anticipated the 
mcther, trying to sit up. “What kind 
of people have you been brought up with, 
you heartless, cruel man, to imagine I’d 
do such a thing! Why should you have 
wanted to throw that baby off the train? 
When it was going!” 

“The next train for Buffalo leaves in 
an hour now,” said Mr. Carlton timidly, 
“and if you can calm yourself a little, 
madam, we can go back on that and find 
the baby.” A fresh burst of sobs and a 
nervous weaving motion of the head were 
his only answers. The doctor looked 
serious. 

“This is pretty bad,” he said. “She 
is in no condition to travel. The baby 
must be brought to her and as soon as 
possible. I cannot understand, sir, your 
motive in this singular action.” 

“Lam afraid I was moved more by 
impulse than motive,” admitted Mr. 
Carlton, “but my intentions were never 
criminal, never. If you will stay with 
Mrs. Johnson or get a nurse to do so, I 
will myself go to Buffalo and get the 
baby.” 

“And you will surely come back?” 

Mr. Carlton felt unequal to a suitably 
indignant reply. “Yes,” he said simply. 
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“He tossed the screaming baby to the bewildered official.” 
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“Also, I will be responsible for any 
expenses, and I will leave a sum of money 
with you in case any emergency arises.” 

The doctor still looked doubtful, but 
Mr. Carlton’s earnest and honest face 
was blurring the impression made by his 
misleading words, and he agreed to the 
arrangement. 


When Mr. Tillinghast Carlton reached 
Buffalo he was fortunate in finding at 
once the very official to whom he had 
given the baby a few hours before. He 
had by this time regained his customary 
bland expression and he explained his 
business in as impersonal and trifling a 
way as he could. 

“Gosh!”’ said the man, unimpressed by 
the manner, “‘you’re a cool one! You 


. 


oughter have seen that woman you 


pointed out to me when I walked up to 
her and axed what she meant by running 
away from her baby. She thought it was 
a joke at first, but when she found out it 
wa’n’t, she just let loose at me.” 

“Where is the baby?” asked his nervous 
listener. He most fully intended to find 
the child and restore him to his mother, 
but he knew a good many people in 
Buffalo and he was particularly anxious 
not to see any of them now. The 
official, however, was not to be balked of 
his story. 

“She was sister to the lady that keeps 
the news stand,” he went on deliberately, 
“and she hadn’t been on no train. It 
didn’t take them two ladies long to prove 
a complete alaybi. Now, I don’t know 
what you was quarreling about, but you 
must have been pretty provoked to do 
a thing like throwing away the baby. 
Still I’m a quick-tempered man myself 
and I’m sorry for you. Only some of 
the boys around the station they was 
pretty mad at the game they thought you 
was trying to play on them two girls, 
and it would be to your advantage to 
avoid them.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Carlton 
cordially. “I shall be only too delighted 
to avoid them. Where did you say the 
baby was?” 

“I sent it up to the Foundlings’ 
Asylum. It’s quite a ways up there. 
You’d better havea cab. Kind of tough 


on a man to have to go to the asylum 
for his own baby. If amanhas his little 
joke he has to pay for it.” 

Meekly Mr. Tillinghast Carlton 
accepted the brotherly sympathy of the 
platform official He remembered the 
effect of his well meant but badly chosen 
words on the doctor and decided that 
bending beneath a misfitting yoke was 
safer than the explanation which its 
removal involved. When he reached the 
asylum he went slowly up the steps, 
carrying his head very erect. He was 
fighting an inclination to pull his hat 
over his eyes and slink up. He hada 
fellow feeling for sneak thieves. This 
time he was resolved he would make no 
mistake. He would state the case clearly 
from the beginning. ‘ 

“Madam,” he said to the tall, sweet- 
faced woman who came in to see him, 
“T am here about the child that was sent 
here this morning from the railroad 
station. It was put off the train by 
mistake and the mother was carried on 
to Erie, where she is very sick with the 
shock. I shall be glad if you can send a 
nurse with me to take the child to its 
mother.” 

The matron smiled pleasantly. ‘There 
seems to have been some crazy man on 


the train,” she said, “who imagined that | 


the mother was trying to desert the child. 
It is hard on you.” 
Mr. Carlton flushed. “It is hard on 


me, but not in the way you think. I am 
the crazy man. The whole affair is my 9 
fault and I am anxious to remedy it as | 


soon as possible.” 


The smile faded from the matron’s § 
face. “I am afraid I can hardly deliver | 


the baby to you under the circumstances,” 
she said stiffly. 
“T assure you,” pleaded Mr. Carlton, 


“that in spite of appearances I am a | 
responsible person, and that it is most | 
imperative that the mother~ should be | 


relieved of this nervous strain at once. 
The doctor says that her condition is 
critical.” 


“How do I know,” asked the woman § 
more gently, “that the story you tell me | 
is true? What proof can you give me? | 


Would the baby recognize you?” 


“I do not know, but I fancy not,” . 
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replied Mr. Carlton, somewhat depressed, 
‘I am sure that I would not recognize 
the baby.” 

“Oh! How can you think I would 
sive you the baby after that?” 

Mr. Carlton was in despair. “I know 
it looks all wrong, but please let me tell 
you the whole story. It is really true, 

urd and improbable as it sounds.” 

She seated herself and he told her his 

lventures from beginning to end. She 

ked amused, and to his immense relief 

r look of unbelief disappeared. - When 

had finished she said: 

“I do not think any one could have 
made up that story.” 

“Thank you!’’ he said, as grateful as if 
she had paid him the subtlest of com- 
pliments. ‘Then, may I have the baby?” 

The woman looked perplexed. “I do 
believe your story, but I hardly see how 
I can do as you ask. You should be 
ible to identify the child. To tell the 
truth,” she went on hastily, as if some- 
what ashamed of her subterfuge, ‘there 
is an embarrassing complication here to- 
day. Something that has never happened 
before. There were two babies brought 
in this morning at almost exactly the 
same time, both boys and about the same 
age. ‘There was some carelessness about 
registering them and we do not really 
know which child came from the railway 
station.” 

Mr. Carlton was sure that if there was 
a choice he should get the wrong one, 
and the possibility froze his marrow. 

“Perhaps,” said the matron, her sus- 
picion lulled by his evident distress, “if 
you saw them both you would remember. 
[ will send for them.” 

Mr. Carlton kept his doubt to himself 

nd surveyed the two babies, whom he 
regarded as future human beings, with 
ieverish intentness, searching, but vainly, in 
ices or garments for something familiar. 

‘Have you a telephone here?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Toe 

“I will telephone the mother! If there 

any way to tell her baby from other 

bies she will probably know it!” 

“I think she will!” 

“If I bring word from her can I take 
the baby?” 


The response which he received bright- 
ened his face, and he called up Erie with 
a lighter heart than he had carried about 
with him for some hours. It was now 
one o’clock. He and the baby would 
take the three o’clock train. After seeing 
Mrs. Johnson and the doctor he could 
catch the midnight flyer to Chicago and 
reach there in time for the meeting. The 
hotel line was busy and kept him waiting 
so long that he began to fuss and to look 
at his watch. When they answered he 
had some trouble making it known to 
whom he wished to speak, as he did not 
know the doctor’s name. Then came 
another long, long period of waiting. 

How time was going! He looked at 
his watch again. It was after two! It 
would take twenty minutes to drive to the 
station and a few, he wisely surmised, to 
get the baby ready. If he did not get 
that train there was no other for some 
hours, and missing it would make his 
connections in Erie for Chicago uncom- 
fortably close. Hello! The doctor at 
last! He explained rapidly. 

“The situation is just this,” said the 
perplexed: doctor, “Mrs. Johnson has 
traveled very little, and between the worry 
about her sick husband, the care of the 
baby and the long journey alone she was 
braced up about as tight as she could be, 
and losing the baby has shattered her 
nerves. She has been half delirious and 
crying out that her baby was stolen and 
her husband dead. She has one of those 
uncontrolled nervous temperaments that 
can worry itself into insanity and I 
realized that the case called for extreme 
measures. She has just yielded to a 
strong sleeping potion I gave her half an 
hour ago. I thought you would be here 
with the baby between half-past four and 
five, so that she would see the child when 
she awoke. I don’t like to take the risk 
of rousing her before then.” 

“Ts it not a question whether it is not 
better to wake her now than to let her 
wake later without the baby?” 

‘That is true.” 

Suddenly Mr. Carlton had what seemed 
to him a celestial inspiration; the first 
help that he was conscious Heaven had 
vouchsafed him during this long, dark, 
dreary day. 
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“T will bring both babies!” he cried. 
“Tam sure I can persuade the matron 
when I tell her the state of the case, and 
I will bring attendants from the Asylum 
to take care of them and take the wrong 
one back!” 

“I will expect you at about five 
o’clock,”’ said the doctor approvingly. 

Matters were soon arranged at the 
Asylum, though the matron was, she said, 
unable to spare him more than one nurse 
in spite of the fact that he offered so 
handsome a bonus besides all expenses 
that a shadow of suspicion crossed her 
face again. He was glad to get the 
babies on any terms, however, and ten 
minutes later saw him helping a portly 
woman carrying a possible Jonathan 
Edwards Johnson into a carriage. He 
followed, carefully supporting in his 
perfectly rigid arms the other possibility. 
They arrived at the station barely in 
time to board the train, but Mr. Carlton 
carried away with him an _ unpleasant 
memory of the face of the platform 
official who remarked jocosely as he 
caught sight of the procession: “Whew! 
Making a collection, air ye?” 

In spite of Mr. Carlton’s forbidding 
manner, two passengers and the apple 
boy asked him if the babies were twins, 
and he heard the nurse sniftily reply to 
a similar query by a supercilious, “I don’t 
know, I’m sure!” to the amazement of 
the questioner. Mr. Carlton suspected 
that this attendant had been chosen as 
one amply able to take care of herself in 
whatever circumstances she might be 
placed. She was middle-aged, she was 
plain, and she had a suspicious way of 
regarding the world in general and in 
particular, a manner in which he seemed 
to see a reflection of his unhappy own. 
She sat in the section opposite his with 
both babies, of whom she had instantly 
assumed charge as soon as they entered 
the coach, with the manner of one who 
was afraid that he might attempt to throw 
one or both of them out of the window 
if she, for an instant, relaxed her vigi- 
lance. As if, he grimly reflected, he was 
a monomaniac on that subject. He was 
thankful that she was not chatty, and the 
hour passed, as the worst hours will pass, 
dragging its heels and shuffling its feet, 


moving almost imperceptibly, but still, 
thank heaven! moving. 

The short winter afternoon had closed 
down and the landscape was rapidly 
changing from a pearly gray to a somber 
black. Mr. Carlton looked out of the 
window indifferently. He had never 
cared less for landscape. All his theo- 
retical love for nature in all her moods 
slipped from him as an unneeded gar- 
ment, and the philosophy of profitably 
employing one’s time while waiting, with 
which he had often counseled others, was 
as forgotten as his Greek grammar. 
Glancing at his watch for the dozenth 
time—he had refrained from looking at 
least half the times he had wanted to— 
his heart gave a great bound to find that 
but ten minutes of this interminable 
hour remained. He closed his book and 
was leaning over to tell Miss Tulp, the 
name to which the nurse reluctantly 
answered, what time it was, that there 
might be no delay about wrapping the 
children up properly, when his motion was 
arrested by what the conductor was 
saying to a woman who sat behind him. 

“Yes, we’re half an hour late now. 
Wreck on the track. Bad smash-up; 
freight train, no one killed, but engine 
and several cars completely demolished. 
They’ve a wrecking engine and crew out 
from Buffalo, but it may be some hours 
yet.” 

The nurse looked as if this were a new 
device of his, and like the frightened lad 
who, when asked severely, ‘‘Who killed 
Abel?” accused himself and promised to 
amend his ways, he was crushed into a 
readiness to admit any crime with which 
he might be charged. Some hours yet! 
He settled back in his seat, feeling that 
he had exchanged a comfortable purga- 
tory for the adjoining circle to the center. 
The expression about Miss Tulp’s mouth 
indicated that if worse came to worst she 
felt herself the children’s only reliance. 
It is probable also that she was sure that 
the worst was rapidly approaching. Mr. 
Carlton could not help thinking that the 
angel who has charge of the expiation 
of blunders was rather overdoing his 
business. 

It is best, perhaps, to pass quickly over 
his emotions during the uneventful hours 
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that intervened before the conductor came 
through the car with the welcome news 
that the train was drawing into the Erie 
station. Such few definite ideas as he 
had were not of an elevating nature, but 
most of the time he did not think at all. 
It was a deep, black gulf through which 
vague, dismal fears and fancies groped 
their wandering way from nothing to 
nowhere. 

As he stood on the platform, waiting 
for the vehicle he had ordered, a sudden 
mad temptation attacked him. It was 
twenty minutes to twelve. What if he 
should put this stout Miss Tulp and her 
two charges into the carriage and send 
them to the hotel alone? He would then 
have time to catch the Chicago train. 

On the pretext of sending a telegram 
he went into the station and there, in 
front of the telegraph booth, he fought 
this dark deed. On the one side stood 
his business, most important as business 
goes, Miss Morton seemed to beckon 
beguilingly, and there was his longing to 
be out of a ridiculous situation. On the 
other side stood, as symbols of duty, a 
stout, suspicious female with two babies, 
a sick and hysterical woman, a sternly 
questioning doctor. It would be so pro- 
vokingly easy, too. He had only to put 
some money in an envelope and ask some 
one to hand it to Miss Tulp as his train 
pulled out at the other side of the station! 

But, he thought suddenly, what if 
sometime, through some man’s stupidity 
Julia should be placed in a similarly try- 
ing position! He colored hotly at th> 
daring of his thought, walked out of the 
room and into the waiting carriage. 
Miss Julia Morton had joined forces with 
Mrs. Johnson and they had won the day. 
He held one of the sleeping babies in his 
arms during the drive and assured himself 
that the strange feeling that moved him 
when a little hand clasped his finger was 
one of annoyance. 

At the hotel he found things better 
than he had dared to hope. The doctor 
had discovered that the train was late, 
and why, and had dosed his patient 
accordingly. She awoke soon after his 
arrival, and her delight at being again 
united with Jonathan Edwards Johnson, 
as well as her amazement and disap- 
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proval to think tnat there could be any 
doubt as to which was Jonathan, or that 
any one who had once had the pleasure 
of gazing upon his red round face should 
not instantly recognize it, are things that 
can be understood by any mother. 
Indeed, as she clasped the child in her 
arms, bringing his face close to her own, 
Mr. Carlton was ccnscious of so startling 
a resemblance that he wondered himself 
that he had hada moment’s doubt. The 
children did not look at all alike to him 
now. 

Leaving Mrs. Johnson, Miss Tulp, 
Mrs. Johnson’s nurse and the two babies 
together, he left the room with the 
doctor. 

“She is pretty weak,” that gentleman 
said in response to Mr. Carlton’s ques- 
tion, “‘but as soon as she gets over her 
first excitement about the baby she will 
begin to worry overher husband. She is 
hardly strong enough to travel. If she 
were a rich woman a 

“For this trip,’ remarked Mr. Carlton 
quietly, “she is.” 

“In that case I should suggest that she 
start for Omaha to-morrow with a trained 
nurse. The train leaves at noon, so that 
we can arrange the details in the morn- 
ing. lI advise, my dear sir, that you go 
to bed. You look exhausted.” 

The sleep which Mr. Carlton got that 
night at a neighboring hotel was slight in 
quantity and inferior in quality. He 
dressed and shaved the next morning 
with nervous haste. Everything seemed 
to be moving smoothly, but he kept his 
mind as vacant as possible. Thinking of 
new misfortunes might suggest them to 
the Fates, and faith that the worst was 
over might tempt new blows. After 
breakfast he called up Collins on the 
telephone and explained that he was held 
up in Erie and could not reach Chicago 
in time for the meeting. 

“That’s too bad,” said Collins, “and 
I’m afraid that your not being here 
will queer the business. It will be Tur- 
ner’s great chance and if he can cut you 
out with the Stones he will do it.” 

It is not pleasant to see a considerable 
number of thousands of dollars, which 
you have come to regard as your own, 
slipping away from you, and Mr. Carlton 
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enjoyed it no more than the next man, 
nor did the reason for the deflection add 
to his resignation. The fact that with- 
out this money he was far from proverty- 
stricken, and that there are many poor 
devils who with their wives and children 
go hungry every day, did not present 
itself at this time as a definite consolation 
for this particular loss. 

“T’ll tell you what I can try,” Collins’ 
pleasant voice went on, “I'll go early to 
the meeting and explain and see if I 
can’t get it adjourned until to-morrow.” 

Mr. Carlton thought rapidly. To- 
morrow was Thursday. At best he could 
not leave Chicago until Thursday night. 
That would bring him to New York late 
Friday afternoon, and it was late Friday 
afternoon that Miss Morton was to give 
him her answer. He did not care to take 
the chances of so close a connection and 
run the risk of losing so desirable a 
Christmas gift. The idea of writing to 
explain that he had been detained, he 
would have spurned if it had entered his 
mind. Make a lady wait under such 
circumstances! It would be enough to 
tip the balance the wrong way! 

“No,” he said to the waiting Collins, 
“I’m afraid I can’t do that. I have an 
important engagement in New York that 
I must not take the chance of missing. 
Do the best you can and I'll have to 
stand the consequences.” 

He was delighted to find at the other 
hotel that preparations for departure were 
well under way. Tremblingly he saw 
Miss Tulp and the wrong baby off for 
Buffalo. Fearfully he paid the bills and 
gave the doctor a handsome fee. Glad 
and yet white with an unknown dread, he 
got into the carriage to accompany Mrs. 
Johnson and the trained nurse and 
Jonathan Edwards Johnson to their 
train. He shook hands with the mother 
and patted the baby’s soft cheek, feeling 
genially that he was a nice little chap and 
that he might be rather fond of him, once 
he reached Omaha; if he ever did! 
Even as he saw them mount the steps of 
the car, even as he watched the train pull 
out of the station, he could not believe 
his luck, and stood waiting for them all 
to come back. He awoke at last to the 
fact that people were staring at him and 


made his way into the streets, where he 
wandered half intoxicated with the sense 
of freedom until it was time to take the 
limited train for New York. He was 
sure that he was experiencing the exact 
sensations of a prisoner who has manfully 
served his sentence to the bitter end, and 
is once more given his longed-for and 
delicious liberty. 

He reached New York late that night 
and slept the round of the clock at his 
club. In the morning he dressed with 
care, thoroughly enjoying the process. 
He reveled in his bath and his clean 
linen; he was consciously grateful that 
to-day, at least, held no difficulties to be 
faced. After breakfast he would call up 
Collins and find out how the deal had 
gone and then, even that off his mind, he 
would sit in one of the big front windows 
of the club and smoke and watch life go 
by until five o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 

The dining room was full of men 
lunching when he went in, and the waiter 
who usually served him was busy. The 
strange one brought him a paper, took 
his order and disappeared. When Mr. 
Carlton took up the paper he found that 
instead of the Tribune, which his own 
man would have given him, it was the 
yellowest of saffron-hued sheets. He 
picked it up to return it to the strange 
waiter with a few words of scathing 
rebuke, when his eye was caught by a 
half-page headline: “NEW YORK 
SWELL A BABY SNATCHER!” He 
read on, fascinated. Here was the story, 
-wisted out of all shape, but as far as 
facts went, grotesquely accurate, except 
that his name was given as “one Carring- 
ton, a well-known New York club man.” 
The fussy bachelor, the irate mother, 
the hotel doctor, the foundling asylum 
and the two babies were all there, drawn 
in lines none the less true because they 
inclined to caricature. There are times 
when we justify the caricaturist. Motives 
for this hasty action were left to the 
imagination of the reader, or, as the re- 
port deftly hinted, to future development. 
The last sentence of all was the only one 
that brought a gleam of comfort to Mr. 
Carlton’s throbbing nerves. ‘Mr. Car- 
rington had retired last night when the 
reporter called at his house, so that his 
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side of the story still remains to be told.” 
Thank heaven! They had lost him, 
temporarily at least; put off the track by 
the wrong name. He _ blessed the 
reporter’s crooked chirography. 

He gulped down his coffee and rose 
from the table, leaving the breakfast he 
had ordered so affectionately, untasted. 
He felt that the eyes of every man in the 
room were on him and that they were all 
busy identifying him with the sorry hero 
of the news sheet. Fortunately the repu- 
tation of the paper was such that its 
veracity was to be questioned, and its 
reputation might save his 
own if his identity was dis- 
covered. He put on his 
hat and walked gloomily 
down Fifth Avenue. He 
was too thoroughly upset 
to regret his breakfast, and 
yet it seemed weeks since 
he had had anything to 
eat but quick bites in for- 
lorn railroad stations. He 
marveled at the enterprise 
of the modern reporter. 
How had the story gotten 
out and who had pieced 
it together? Was it pos- 
sible that the delicate stud- 
ent was thus early com- 
mencing his literary career 
and had acquired by the 
wireless telegraphy of the 
birds of the air informa- 
tion to supplement his ob- 
servations? 


shirked by a Philadelphia gentleman. 
He shuddered to think of Miss Julia 
Morton’s judgment of the man who could 
act thus. What if—delicious and yet 
awful thought—she had been traveling 
with him when he had done a thing like 
this! 

He had made up his mind to tell her 
the whole story. If she could overlook 
his stupidity he would be grateful to her 
always, but he could hardly blame her if 
she could not, dreary as such a prospect 
made his ten years’ wandering through 
the wilderness in search of her appear. 





He tried to pull himself DRAWN BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


together and think calmly. 
He dismissed his business 
failure as an insignificant trifle; his 
cherished detective ability he saw dis- 
appear without a murmur. But the baby 
affair! He straightened his shoulders 
and shut his teeth fiercely as he remem- 
bered his wild words to the carful of 
people, and the ridiculous action with 
which he had followed these words. He 
smiled bitterly to think that not a shadow 
of blame rested on any shoulders but 
his own. As to the events of the fol- 
lowing two days, he felt that the part he 
had played, conspicuous and uncomfort- 
able as it had been, could not have been 


“His eye was caught by a half-page headline.” 


He could see her delicate eyebrows lift as 
she dropped her white eyelids over her 
blue eyes. The movement would be so 
slight that perhaps “‘lift’”” was too strong 
a word; she would say that it was 
“unfortunate.” That was the expression 
she would use. The superlatives of the 
modern young woman did not appeal to 
her. “Awful” and “terrible” were tragic 
words, too big and too serious to be em- 
ployed lightly or about an affair of this 
kind, which was not big or serious in any 
way, but simply mediocre and stupid, 
except perhaps from the mother’s point 
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of view! He had always fancied that in 
an emergency he would think quickly and 
act with wise discretion, but he had acted, 
alas! without thought and _ without 
discretion. 

Suddenly he felt that uncertainty about 
the exact attitude of Miss Morton, when 
she heard this story, was the one thing in 
the world he could not endure. He 
called a cab and was driven to her house. 
Not giving himself time to think what he 
should say or from what side he should 
approach the ugly tale, he found himself 
ringing the bell and asking if Miss 
Morton was at home. She did not keep 
him waiting, but came almost directly 
into the drawing room. She was looking 
very pretty and had a higher color than he 
could remember seeing in her cheeks 
before. 

She seated herself opposite him, her 
slim hands folded in her lap. There was 
something so characteristic of her in the 
way she sat, so indicative of the person- 
ality that had become so precious to him, 
that he gave a slight gasp at the very 
possibility of forfeiting the regard that he 
had begun to hope she felt for him. He 
looked at the pretty hands, which he 
especially admired, as if he already saw 
them shut against his advances. Before 
he recovered himself she began to speak. 

“T am glad you came to-day,” she 
said directly. “I have been thinking of 
your offer of marriage and I am ready 
with my answer now.” 

“But—but——”’ 

“An event of the last few days,’ she 
went on steadily, although her color 
fluctuated, ‘“‘has removed what seemed 
an insuperable obstacle. I thank you 
for your offer, Mr. Carlton, and I am 
proud and very happy to accept it.” 
She looked at him with soft dignity. 

He sprang to his feet. “No, no!” he 
cried. “It is all a mistake. Why did 
you say that? I have no right to let 
you.” She was looking at him with a 
peculiar expression. ‘Since I wrote you 
that letter something has come between 
us, something you have every right to 
know before you give me your answer. I 
shall consider your words unsaid and I 
beg that you will do so also. I have 
something to tell you.” 


She settled herself to listen, the same 
curious expression upon her pretty face. 
It was not happy or unhappy, worried or 
confident, anxious or indifferent. It was 
different and quite, quite unfamiliar. 

He plunged into his story, sparing him- 
self not at all. If anything, he made 
himself out stupider than he had been, 
though he did not tell it as a funny story 
and try to appeal to her sense of humor. 
He dwelt on the fact that his name 
might at any moment be divulged to the 
readers of the yellow paper. She listened 
attentively, but so impersonally that his 
heart sank. From time to time she asked 
him questions, intelligent questions that 
served to bring out some detail of the 
story. When he had finished, she said: 

“T knew all this before. Almost all.” 

A wild idea that the pretty woman in 
the car might have been an acquaintance 
of hers, or that Mr. Elkins might have 
business dealings with her father, or that 
some of the many friends he congratulated 
himself upon having avoided in Buf- 
falo He thought he had run the 
gamut of surprises and shocks, but he had 
not dreamed of this. He was too stunned 
to speak, and it was the look of appeal 
in his eyes that she answered. 

“T read it in the paper. I knew that 
was the train you were to take and— 
something told me it was you.” 

‘“You knew this before you said you 
would marry me?” he asked, the great 
tide of joy that flooded his soul reflected 
in his face. 

She intimated by a slight motion of her 
hand that she had something more to 
say. “I know just how disagreeable it 
all was to you, but I cannot help being 
glad it happened. It showed that you 
were fallible and therefore human, a side 
of you which I had never seen. Giving 
up important business to do what you 
could easily have paid some one else to 
do for you, showed a willingness to assume 
yourself the unpleasant consequences of 
your blunder. Your sympathy for the 
woman, even while you disliked her, 
indicated to me,” her color deepened, 
‘“‘a human love for humanity. It was the 
lack of this—this personal quality, that I 
feared, and it is the discovery of it that 
makes meglad to admit my feeling for you.” 
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She rose when she had finished speak 
ing and walked to the fire. ‘I should 
like,” she added, “to do something for 
that other poor baby that was sent back 
to the Asylum ” 

Carlton followed her, his knees shak- 
ing, his heart beating with plebeian 
loudness, grateful, exuberant speech 
struggling on his lips. The unfamiliar 
expression was explained! He had not 
supposed a gentleman could be so 
ecstatically happy. He forgot who he 
was and that he came from Philadelphia 
and that Miss Julia Morton was a correct 
and perfect paragon; he forgot the salute 
he had looked forward to imprinting 
upon her pretty hand should her answer 
meet his desires. He forgot all this, and 
clasping her in an almost bearlike embrace 
he kissed herwarmlyupon her lovely mouth. 


When he floated out of the house and 
down the steps some time afterwards the 
hand that searched automatically for his 
gloves in the right-hand pocket of his 
overcoat pulled out instead two tele- 
grams that had been handed to him as he 
left the Club. The first was from Collins 
and read: 

“No luck. Turner got whole contract. 
Have written.” 

The second one was longer. It was 
dated from Omaha and signed by the 
name of the nurse who had gone west 
with Mrs. Johnson. 

‘Journey safely and comfortably cver. 
Johnson much better. Mrs. Johnson 
and Jonathan well and send respects and 
thanks. I start east to-night.” 

“Bless Jonathan Edwards!” ejaculated 
Mr. Tillinghast Carlton, reverently. 
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The door closed with asperity, and 
Dabney could hear the cautious descent 
of his sitter as she made her way heavily 
down the ill-lighted stairs. 

““*T guess it’s my picture, and I guess 
I have a right to have it suit me! I guess 
I’m payin’ for it,’” Dabney mimicked 
aloud. ‘‘Guess me no guesses,’’ he apos- 
trophized, whimsically, venting some of 
his irritation in the inflection which only 
Southern scorn can give to the Yan- 
keeism. 

Turning, he faced the offending canvas 
with a momentary impulse to do instant 
and irretrievable violence to the cause of 
dispute. But—‘‘ Darn her,” he said, ar- 
rested by the marked difference between 
the dame he looked upon and that angry 
plebeian who had just slammed his door, 
“if she only knew how I’ve flattered her! 
Lower her eyebrows and reduce her triple 
chins and cupid’s-bow her pursy mouth, 
eh? Make the pattern of her point lace 
‘more clear’? I’ve done better by you 
than that, my fat plutocrat! I’ve given 
you something mighty blessedly near the 
bearing cf a thoroughbred. But, of course, 


it was too subtle flattery for your dense 
understanding.” 

With all the deep disgust he would have 
liked to show the living lady, he shoved 
her portrait into a corner, face toward the 
wall, only he was careful of the fresh paint. 
That moment of destructive desire had 
passed. The portly dame had a portly 
purse, and he! Well, perhaps one reason 
for Dabney’s poverty was that he had no 
purse at all, and never knew the exact 
state of his finances, or lack of finances, 
until he had examined all his pockets and 
gone hopefully to the cloisonné teapot 
which would have held his savings had 
there chanced momentarily to be any. 

He had lately, with a duplicity which he 
secretly despised, altered his mode of 
living by moving his art paraphernalia 
and his few bits of antique furniture from 
“down home”’ to this rather pretentious 
studio, decently located in a quiet street 
below Union Square, and taking his trunk 
to a diminutive and wofully unattractive 
room in a third-rate lodging house some 
blocks further west. 

He had parted with a beloved Japanese 
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print to buy a samovar, and on occasions 
he had tea in his studio for portly pluto- 
crats and others, eating a mercilessly 
slim dinner thereafter, to balance the cost 
of Medford rum and “dollar oolong”; 
sometimes he even dined off the remain- 
ing tea-cakes. 

This afternoon the samovar was cold, 
and Dabney was conscious of having 
“skipped lunch.” So he was careful 
about the fresh paint, as he consigned the 
fat dame in purple velvet to a temporary 
limbo. He despised himself for the cau 
tion, as for the samovar and the hall 
bedroom, but dinners of left-over tea- 
cakes had driven Curtis Dabney to some 
shocking compromises. 

As he thrust his hands into the pockets 
of his painting coat, he was surprised to 
find some unexpected silver. Custom 
had not worn off the fine edge of this in- 
frequent delight. 

“Bully!” he cried, memory irradiating 
his countenance, “the change from the 
man who brought the charcoal. That’s 
what must have become of the two-dollar 
bill I felt sure I had in the teapot!” 

Somewhat comforted for the affront 
ignorance had put upon his art, he drew 
on his street coat, instituted search for 
his hat and gloves (Paris had made gloves 
a habit) and soon had the door of his 
studio locked behind him. 

“Hateful place!” was his first thought, 
as he turned back to look at it. Then he 
remembered that in another corner, far 
removed from the profaning influence of 
the purple dame, were other convases, 
retired for different reasons—canvases 
that strove to express all he cherished of 
beauty and delight. 

“Shelved for the purple plutocrat,” he 
reflected bitterly, and, wondering if the 
ire of the p. p. might not be his exceeding 
just reward for his wicked compromise, 
he strode into Broadway and on up into 
Union Square, and still north, till the 
Flatiron Building was behind him and he 
was in that whirlpool rapids of the feverish 
life that dashes through the canyon of 
Broadway between the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
and Longacre Square. Dabney loved the 
exhilaration of this walk, with its throng- 
ing sights, its countless theaters and res- 
taurants and splendid florists’ shops, 


loved the eddying crowds and the rush of 
swift cabs and the magic blossoming of 
the early November dusk with the bursting 
of a million bulbs of light and color. 
Descendant that he was of a long line of 
French soldiers of fortune and favorites 
of Bourbon courts, he trod gay boule- 
vards, wherever they might be, with the 
glad, springing step of one who walks his 
native heath. 

To-night, so fast his spirits rose, he 
looked longingly into Martin’s and har- 
bored guilty intent toward a ten-dollar 
bill he had solemnly and with awful rites 
consecrated to the landlord. 

“Let ’em turn me out,” he recklessly 
counseled his more temperate other self, 
“‘maybe I’d be more of a man some day 
if they did, and I painted on in an attic 
till the world waked up and discovered 
me.” 

But prudence is a hard mistress. Bow 
to her once, and the habit of subjection 
fixes upon you. Dabney had lost much 
of his erstwhile ability to dance when the 
mood struck him and trust to luck to 
stave off the piper. He was disgusted 
with himself, now, for doing it, but he 
passed Martin’s resolutely and swung 
on down toward what he called “the 
graveyard” below Fourteenth Street. 

Within a block of his lodgings there was 
a very tolerable little French café where, 
since his recent move into the neighbor- 
hood, he had been taking most of his 
meals. It was a small, low-ceiled room 
with a white-sanded floor, and in the 
center a tin fountain, once painted to 
represent marble, but long since grown 
sick of duplicity and unashamed of the 
spots where dishonest paint had worn off 
and honest tin shone through. In the 
summer, a feeble stream of water actually 
played from the spear of the tin Triton on 
top, but when warm weather waned, the 
tiers of up-curving shells were filled with 
“perpetuated” plants of a vivid sham- 
rock hue and otherwise of a mocking 
unreality. 

In his moments of cynicism, Dabney 
liked this fountain. It revealed Garoux, 
the fat proprietor, no better than his sham- 
supporting customer. Misery loves com- 
pany not half so well as does duplicity. 

To-night, as he waited for his dinner 
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to be brought, Dabney reflected grimly 
that this is a hard world for the few whose 
ideas of the decoration of life are not more 
or less on a par with tin fountains and 
perpetuated plants. 

“Hello!” his attention was suddenly 
riveted to a near-by table of whose lone 
occupant he commanded a full-face view. 
He had noticed her when he entered, 
remembering to have passed her several 
times on the stairs of his lodging house. 


She sat for some time, making an occa- 
sional effort to eat, but not succeeding. 
Dabney felt sure it was no light matter 
with her to leave a bowl of soup for 
which she must pay. Then, jst before 
he had finished his modest dinner, she 
got up, paid her reckoning, and hurried 
out. 

When she had gone, the waiter noticed 
a hat-box she had left under the table. 
He went after her, but she had disap- 
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“The purple plutocrat.” 


He believed she had a room directly 
above his, a sufficient cause for pity in 
any case, but trebly so now that he had 
his first good look at her. 

“‘She’s a gentlewoman,” was his com- 
passionate comment. Then, as he saw 
that her dinner seemed to consist solely 
of a bowl of soup, and she was making 
small pretense at eating that, he told 
himself, with swift kindliness, ‘The poor 
child’s in trouble!” 


peared. Dabney said the lady was a 
neighbor, and he would see that the box 
was delivered to her, but Garoux would 
take no risks. 

Dabney’s ire was rising fast when the 
girl reappeared, anxiously inquiring for 
her box. Garoux spluttered his suspicions; 
Dabney thundered his explanation. 

“The gentleman is very kind,” the girl 
said, casting an indignant look at Garoux. 
“He lives in the same lodging house with 
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me. I thank him,” and she lifted a 
flushed, grateful face to Dabney’s. 

Garoux apologized volubly, the girl 
received her box, and together she and 
Dabney passed out into the night, glad 
to escape the curious observation of the 
café. 

“T hope you’ll let me carry it for you,” 
Dabney said, lifting his hat. “Just to 
show you don’t believe I'll run away with 
your new bonnet,” he added, inwardly 
amused at himself for his concern at the 
girl’s lack of appetite, when she was prob- 
ably practicing a small economy after the 
extravagance of a new fall hat. 

“Tt’s not my bonnet,” she explained, 
“it’s fora customer. I didn’t make it the 
way she ordered—it was a hideous way 
—and she brought it back. I have to 
deliver it, and make alterations at her 
house if it still doesn’t suit.” 

She worked in a small shop on Sixth 
Avenue, she went on to say, and the 
customer, who lived in Hoboken, was 
going away in the morning, so the hat 
must be delivered, satisfactory, to-night. 

“*T didn’t finish it until after six o’clock,” 
the girl said wearily, ‘‘and I may have to 
change it when I get there. She’s very 
hard.” 

Dabney was delighted—touched in a 
tender chord. 

“Doesn’t know when you’re making 
her look well, eh?” 

‘“‘No; and somehow, I can never seem 
to learn to let them look as awful as they 
like.” 

“Has she,” Dabney chuckled wickedly, 
“has she, by any chance, three chins and 
a purple velvet gown?” 

No, she hadn’t. She was scrawny and 
sallow, and affected great expanses of 
chalk-white silk plastered with jet passe- 
menterie. Then Dabney explained. 

“This is very unconventional,” he said, 
“but won’t you let me go with you? My 
name’s Dabney, Curtis Dabney, and I’m 
from Mississippi. You talk like you 
came from the South, too.” 

“T did,” she answered, “I’m from 
Virginia.” 

““My mother was from Virginia,” he 
interrupted eagerly. And then they fell 


to looking for mutual acquaintances, 
which, somehow, two wellbred South- 


erners, however strangely met, can always 
seem to find. The girl, who said her 
name was Lucy Marshall, offered no 
information about her present—only about 
the sunny past—but Dabney needed none; 
her being here, alone, struggling against 
frightful odds, was a too-familiar tragedy 
among the daughters of his race. 

“T went to school with a boy named 
Dabney Carroll,” she ventured. 

“My cousin!” he cried. ‘‘ My father’s 
sister married a Carroll.” 

Before they knew it they were on a car 
bound for the Christopher Street ferry, 
he carrying the box for her with the air of 
gallant concern that made him seem, in 
this great, rushing, heedless city, so close 
of kin; stranger though he had been to 
her an hour ago. 

As the big boat pulsed its slow, easy 
way across the beautiful dark river, she 
led him to talk more of his work and his 
quarrel with the uncomprehending 
world. 

“You have the artist feeling, I see,”’ 
he told her, gratefully. 

“Tt is my misfortune,” she said, and 
there was pain in her voice. 

“It is a misfortune, sometimes,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘but now, for instance,’’ and his 
arm swept in the direction of the receding 
city and the dancing reflection of its bright 
lights in the black waters. 

She nodded assent, but did not speak. 
The language of the beauty-worshiping 
was so piteously strange in her ears, these 
many days, she dared not trust her speech, 
lest it betray her. 

“Do you know,” said Dabney, when 
they were nearing their own door again, 
‘nothing has comforted me in a long time 
as meeting you to-night has. It seems 
like mighty low-down kind o’ comfort to 
be consoled because you find out that 
there are discouragements in other trades 
than your own, but there’s no use denying 
at this time o’ day that mis’ry loves com- 
pany. There must be a heap o’ dis- 
heartened devils knocking around this 
big city every night of the world. It’s 
too bad there’s no place they can go to to 
get the sympathy of others in the same 
plight.” 

“There ought to be a kind of Club of 
the Under Dogs,” she suggested, whim- 
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“ Garoux apologized volubly.” 
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sically, “‘a kind of Bread Line for the 
hungry of heart.” 

“Bully!” he cried, ‘‘that’s it! Let’s 
start one, in—in commemoration of to- 
night. Let’s induce all the under dogs 
we know to eat at Garoux’s, and growl 
together against the women from Hobo- 
ken and the dames with the triple chins.” 


So that was how it began—The Club of 
the Under Dogs. At first the charter 
members were the only ones—not that 
they minded much—but one night, just 
before Thanksgiving, Dabney brought a 
candidate. 

“Miss Marshall, this is John Winter- 
street,” he said. ‘Mr. Winterstreet is 
an architect, and his soul is sore vexed 
because of a rich grocer who wants him 
to design a Queen Anne house with 
Colonial pillars in front and Spanish- 
Mission red tile on the roof.” 

“But it’s my first order for anything 
bigger’n a hen house,” justified Mr. 
Winterstreet, ‘‘and I’ve got to come to 
some kind of a compromise between my 
conscience and my grocer. I want to 
tell him to go to the devil, though!” 

They cheered him with their sympathy 
and recommended for the stomach’s sake 
some temporizing with the grocer until 
the day dawn when he could fix grocers 
with a glittering eye and say: 

“Pure Colonial or pure Georgian, or 
nothing, sirrah!” 

It was Winterstreet who brought the 
first author. Dabney had already intro- 
duced two or three clever youngsters who 
could not persuade art editors that the 
illustrations they made were wholly fine 
and the illustrations the editors desired 
were wholly base. 

The author’s name was Higgins. He 
lived on the East Side and was terribly, 
really terribly, interested in its peoples and 
conditions. But editors found his stories 
“‘sloomy,”’ and urged himtoa happier vein. 

“‘Think of it!” he told the Club, on his 
introduction, ‘“‘they tell me quite frankly 
that what they want most in the way of 
fiction is a new Princess Aline—something 
impossibly exalted and rich and lovely, 
wooed and won by something impossibly 
heroic and poor, and American, he must 
be an American—Bah!!” 


And the apostle of the East Side 
shrugged all princesses to the literary 
guillotine. 

Higgins, in turn, introduced an actor. 

“I don’t know that we ought to let an 
actor in,” he said, as he introduced Cuth- 
bert Coyne, whose real name was John 
Milligan, ‘for the whole dramatic pro- 
fession’s pretty much made up of under 
dogs with awful grouches on the dogs that 
are uppermost. We’re likely to lose our 
exclusiveness if we begin on ’em. But 
Coyne, here, is certainly in need of our 
moral support. He showed almost hu- 
man intelligence in playing his part, and 
the star had him fired. Somehow, Coyne 
can’t seem to learn that intelligence, in 
the theatrical world, is the prerogative of 
the star alone—and that the star wouldn’t 
be where he is if he had any.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried the Under Dogs. 

“Oh, come!” said Dabney, who had 
finished the purple dame to her entire 
satisfaction and had since painted a fam- 
ily group for the new parlor of Winter- 
street’s grocer, “‘let’s be careful what we 
say about stars. Think of the danger 
we're all in, of becoming such!” 


There was no stated time of meeting for 
the Under Dogs, no organization and, 
blessedly, no fees. Any one who was 
suffering from a “‘grouch,” particular or 
general, passing or chronic, was instructed 
to eat his dinner, if convenient,at Garoux’s, 
whither he might go with the fair certainty 
of finding some two or three or a dozen 
kindred souls. 

The additions to the ranks were fre- 
quently surprising. One Sunday night 
Coyne brought a star of dazzling brilliance, 
a young woman of wide fame and quite 
indelicate prosperity. The Under Dogs 
who happened to be present whispered 
together of Coyne’s treachery. 

“T suppose she thinks she’s slumming,” 
ventured one. 

“Wonder what Coyne thinks of her 
intelligence,” said another. 

Little Lucy Marshall was there, and 
with her was a pretty girl who painted 
miniatures for love and colored photo- 
graphs for a living—‘‘awful photographs,” 
Miss Marshall explained, ‘‘of ribbon- 
counter ladies in low-necked, Eighth- 
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Avenue evening gowns 
and Shetland wool 
shawls, bending over 
bisque babies in gilded 
bassinets. When the 
evening gown’s been 
colored solferino pink 
and the portiéres be- 
hind the lady an ultra- 
marine blue, and real 
gilt has been applied 
to the willow bassinet, 
these sell like hot cakes 
under the blasphem- 
ous title of ‘A Modern 
Madonna.’ ”’ 
Sympathy for the 
unhappy _ participant 
in these crimes was 
still fresh when Coyne 
introduced his guest. 
“T guess Miss 
Keith’s about as sick 
as any of us,” he said. 
“‘She’s played popu- 
lar successes that she 
loathed for three years, 
to get money enough 
to make a ‘production’ 
of old English comedy, 
in which the fool pub- 
lichasturned her down 
so hard she can hardly 
get up. They like her 


to vell and tear her DRAWN BY JOnN CLITHEROE GILBERT 





“Didn’t you think,” 
said Lucy Marshall 
shyly to Dabney as 
they were walking 
home together, ‘that 
Miss Keith seemed 
kind of—kind of—fond 
of Mr. Coyne?” 

“Yes, rather.” 

“Do you _ reckon 
they’ re—engaged?” 
eagerly. 

“No,” grimly, “I 
reckon Miss Keith’s 
not quite that sick of 
her top notch. It’s a 
mighty uncomfortable 
little place, that notch, 
and mighty hard to 
hold on to, but folks 
that live there seem to 
be awful scared of fall- 
ing off.” 

**T suppose her man- 
agers wouldn’t like for 
her to marry?” 

“T’ve heard it is in 
her contract not to.” 

“T shouldn’t like to 
be an actress,” ob- 
served Lucy Marshall, 
gravely. 

The visit of Miss 
Keith was not soon 
repeated, but it had 


hair, but they won’t “One Sunday night Coyne brought put the club on a new 
stand for her comedy, a star.” basis. It set the mem- 


which is her real art. 

I told her about the Under Dogs, and 
she wanted to come. We’ve known each 
other a good many years,” he added, 
“and her being an upper dog has never 
made any difference—not a bit. She says 
that bein’ on top ain’t always such a 
cinch as it seems.” 

Miss Keith proved a delightful visitor, 
and was with much ardor elected to mem- 
bership. 

“‘T may not be able to come very often,” 
she said, ‘‘for I’m not as free as you folks 
are. The upper dog has a _ hideously 
hampered sort of life—not like you happy 
under dogs, at all. You don’t believe 
me,” she laughed, “‘but you will, some 
day—when you’re upper dogs, yourselves.” 


bers to looking up, for 
under dogs, instead of always looking 
down and around. 

One night Higgins brought an editor— 
actually, an editor—with whom he had 
struck acquaintance on the basis of the 
editor’s frank admission that he edited 
his magazine not to suit himself—no, not 
by any manner of means!—but to suit his 
publishers, who kept alive by trying to 
suit the foolish, fickle public. 

“‘He’s as down on his luck as any of us,” 
Higgins explained, excitedly. 

“Of course we’re after merit,” the 
editor explained, ‘“‘but it’s got to be the 
kind of merit the large public will stand 
for. For instance, there’s one poet in the 
world who makes a fortune by his verse. 
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He can write classic sonnets, but he 
doesn’t, very often. Asked why he didn’t, 
by a sweet young thing, he said, ‘ Because 
the only people who read sonnets expect 
presentation copies.’ Just the same, he’d 
rather write sonnets; but even a poet’s 
got to eat. I don’t want to discourage 
you good people, but you mustn’t think 
your bitter compromises’ll be over when 
you’re through being under dogs. I 
don’t know but they’re bitterer on 
top. 

“And that reminds me: Three or four 
weeks ago, while I was out at lunch, a 
frightened-to-death-looking little girl came 
in, my assistant said, and brought a manu- 
script to be read. She said her name and 
address were on a card enclosed with it. 
Well, somehow the card got lost, and we 
don’t know how in the world to find the 
girl. It’s a bully little story, and it’s 
called ‘The Upper Dog’ 

The editor stopped abruptly. All eyes 
were on Lucy Marshall, who had gone 
first red, then very white, and seemed to be 
choking with inarticulate emotion of some 
kind. 

“Upper Dog! Upper Dog!” they be- 
gan, covering her confusion with boister- 
ous good humor. 

“Really, Miss Marshall——” began 
the editor. And then they called for 
sauterne and seltzer and drank a toast to 
her good fortune. 

‘I’ve never told any of you,” she said, 
standing very erect and happy before 
them, to thank them, ‘‘that I came to 
New York to make my fortune by my 
pen—and was soon glad to make a kind 
of half living with my needle. You were 
all so good to me as a milliner’s under dog 
that I never said a word about my other 
canine struggles—in fact, there wasn’t 
anything much to say. I suppose half 
the milliner girls have tried to be literary 
or theatrical or some kind of stars. But 
when Miss Keith came, the other night, I 
felt for the first time some of the sorrows 
of the upper dog, and so I wrote that 
story.” 

“It’s the real thing,” commented the 
editor, sagely. ‘‘One of those things that 
get so close to hearts and experience of all 
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kinds that hardly any one can ‘duck from 
under.’ ” 

“‘Perhaps,” said Higgins, thoughtfully, 
“if the under dog felt sorry for the upper 
dog more often than he does, instead of 
wanting all the sorrow for himself, there’d 
be better feeling all round.” 

“Sure,” assented Winterstreet, gravely. 

‘“‘Ah!” cried Dabney, springing to his 
feet, “‘I’d almost forgotten. Ladies and 
gentlemen, let me read you something.” 

He fumbled among the letters in his 
pocket, and presently produced one from 
which he read: 

“* “Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D.C.’” Every one drew a deep breath. 

“ “Mr. Curtis Dabney, 54 West 
Street, New York City, Dear Sir: I am 
a candidate for election [everybody 
laughed] to the club of the Under Dogs. 
If you could fill my job for about thirty 
minutes, you’d know why. ‘Trusting you 
will not treat my application lightly, I 
am, Very truly yours, The President.’ ” 

There was a moment, following on the 
reading, when each Under Dog looked at 
the others in doubt and amaze. Then 
something lurking in the corners of Dab- 
ney’s mouth made Higgins say: 

“‘Let’s see how his writing looks.” 

“Nothing,” responded Dabney with 
great dignity, “could induce me to part 
for an instant with this precious paper; 
besides, it’s typewritten, of course!” 

He was proceeding to fold it reverently 
when, with a quick glance over his shoul- 
der, Higgins proclaimed, ‘‘It’s his tailor’s 
bill!” 

“Anyhow,” said Dabney, when they 
would let him speak, ‘‘he might have 
written it!” 

“Sure!” assented Winterstreet. 





The Under Dogs go to Garoux’s once in 
a while, now, for sweet memories’ sake, 
but oftener they go to Dabney’s studio, 
where Lucy Dabney makes for them 
creamed sweetbreads and fresh mush- 
rooms, or scrambled eggs with smoked 
beef, according as the latest purple dame 
has or has not paid promptly, or as editors 
have or have not found her latest story 
“too good to use.” 














The Queen of Sheba 


BY OWEN OLIVER 


I dare say you’ll laugh at me for think- 
ing a lot of my sister; but you wouldn’t if 
you knew Violet. She’s nice to look at 
and jolly to talk to, and she’ll do anything 
for a fellow; and she never sneaks, though 
she’s nearly twenty and grown-up. This 
story’s about her. 

It was when we went to Rustham for 
the holidays last summer. We generally 
go to the seaside, but the governor had 
been having a tough time in business, and 
somebody offered him a house at Rust- 
ham cheap, because it was next to a lunatic 
asylum. They weren’t just ordinary silly 
lunatics, but a special sort that fancy 
themselves animals and motors and in- 
sects and ancient kings and all that kind 
of thing. Mother and Vi were frightfully 
afraid of them at first, because father was 
generally away in town; but they didn’t 
mind after a bit, because there was an 
iron fence, about ten feet high, between 
the grounds and our garden. It had long 
spikes bending over backwards toward 
the asylum, so that they couldn’t climb 
over; but they used to come and talk to 
Bob (he’s my young brother) and me; 
and when we found that they were all 
right with us, we put a ladder against the 
railings and tied a rope to it, so that we 
could climb over to them and get back 
again. 

It was great fun talking to them, and 
sometimes we couldn’t get to sleep at night 
for laughing about the things that they 
had done. The one who asked us over 
was a very fat old gentleman, and he 
called himself the Dove, and said he came 
out of the ark. The gardeners had a lot 
of trouble with him, because he tried to 
perch on the standard roses and the dah- 
lias, and smashed them. 

Another thought he was an hour-glass, 
and used to stand on his head with his 
feet against something, till they told him 
that his brains had run out, and he must 
run them in again. He often had fits and 
they said it was through standing on his 
head, but they couldn’t stop him. 

Another was the Eddystone lighthouse. 
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He was always trying to make up a lan- 
tern inside his hat and burning his hair. 
He was a very savage chap and we were 
rather afraid of him. We didn’t mind 
the Lion, because he only roared. We 
knew he wore false teeth and couldn’t bite 
very well. We didn’t mind William the 
Conqueror either, when he was only that; 
but sometimes he was Job, and then he 
used to keep bellowing at the top of his 
voice, till the keepers took him away and 
shut him up. We quite liked Boadicea, 
because he was good at tennis and could 
beat the two of us. He looked rather odd 
running about with his train pinned up; 
but he wouldn’t play unless they let him 
wear a skirt. George Washington was 
another nice fellow, only you couldn’t 
believe a word that he said; and once that 
young donkey, Bob, lent him a pocket- 
knife, and he cut pieces out of the trees 
with it. There was a row about that. 

They were all very pleasant men except 
the Lighthouse, and sensible enough on the 
things that they weren’t mad about; but 
King Solomon was better than all the rest. 
He knew himself that he wasn’t a king, 
but the others called him that because he 
had a little bungalow to himself. The 
Dove said it was the Ark; and I suppose 
they mixed him up with Noah. His 
madness was that he thought he wasn’t 
mad at all, but a doctor. He used to 
order the others about, so they didn’t 
like him; but they minded him all the 
same. He was the sort that people do 
mind; a big, strong chap with black hair, 
and a long black beard. He looked like 
an ancient king, and he was awfully good- 
looking, and not very old—only about 
thirty. 

He was quite clever in most things, and 
the real doctors let him pretend that he 
helped look after the patients. It was 
he who found our ladder and rope; and 
didn’t he kick up a shine about it! Some 
of the patients might climb into our place, 
when we weren’t looking, he said, and 
escape or go into the house; and you could 
never be sure what they would do, if they 
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got excited. However, he told us, he’d 
ask the superintendent to let us go in, as 
they liked to talk to us; but we must take 
the ladder and rope away, and go in by 
the front gate, in the proper manner. 

So we went in that way, and they 
showed us all over the place. It made 
you almost wish to be a lunatic. Most of 
them were rich and had separate rooms; 
and all of them had anything they liked 
to eat; and King Solomon had a labora- 
tory in his bungalow, and did experiments 
that made things in little glasses change 
color and smell. That idiot Bob mixed 
two of them up, and made an explosion, 
and King Solomon knocked our heads 
together, because he said I was in it too. 
(I was, in a way.) But he was all right 
afterwards. He must have been a proper 
doctor before he went mad, because Dr. 
Lane used to let him help with the medi- 
cines, and make the patients take them. 
That was another reason why they didn’t 
like him. 

Mother didn’t know that we went there; 
and Vi was very cross when we told her. 
She seemed to think that lunacy was 
catching, like measles! I explained what 
King Solomon had taught us, that it 
never caught people with a lot of brains 
(like me), or with none at all (like young 
Bob), but only those who had some intel- 
ligence and not enough (like her, I said. 
We say anything to old Vi!) She said 
it was all nonsense; and she wasn’t a bit 
afraid of the lunatics; and she wouldn’t 
mind talking to any of them, except King 
Solomon. 

“Why, he’s the best of the lot,” Bob 
said, “isn’t he, Edward the Confessor?” 
The lunatics called me that, and they 
called him Robert the Devil. 

“Ever so much,” I agreed. ‘You 
wouldn’t know he was cracked, Vi; and 
he’s the finest looking chap you ever saw, 
and jolly clever. Come down the garden 
and we’ll introduce him. You won’t no- 
tice that he’s mad.” 

She said that was just why she did not 
want to know him, because it made it so 
horrible; but we saw she was curious 
about him—girls always are! So we each 
caught hold of one arm and hauled her 
down the garden. She’s jolly strong for 
a girl, and we had a rare fight before we 


did it. I lost my cap and split my coat, 
and Bob broke his collar-stud, and we all 
fell into a bush, and Vi’s hair came down 
all over her face and back. It made her 
look like a kid of fifteen; but she said she 
was Ophelia—she was a mad girl in some 
play or other, you know—and stuck flow- 
ers all over herself, and put some on a 
string and tied them round her head. 
She likes acting, and she can make the 
funniest grimaces you ever saw. 

There weren’t any lunatics in the 
grounds when we began it, and we were 
laughing so that we didn’t notice them 
come, till they were all staring through 
the fence. The Hour-glass stood on his 
head against it, and the Lion roared, and 
Job (it was his Job day) cried; and the 
Dove called out, ‘‘Who is that lady, Ed- 
ward the Confessor?” 

“Oh,” I said, ‘‘she’s—the Queen of 
Sheba!” They didn’t care for people 
who were mad, like Ophelia, so I couldn’t 
say that. 

“Ted!” she whispered. “‘How can you 
make game of them?” 

“Shut up!” I whispered back. “If 
you don’t say your something they’ll 
think you’ve been dressing up to poke fun 
at them. Go and speak to them.” 

She got up and went to the fence, and 
we introduced them, and she shook hands 
with all except the MHour-glass. He 
couldn’t stand on one hand. 

‘““You’ve been a long time coming,” the 
Dove grumbled. ‘I suppose that is what 
has sent King Solomon out of his mind. 
He fancies he is a doctor, poor fellow !— 
I daresay he’ll get better now. Your 
majesty is very good-looking.” 

Vi laughed and went red. 

“Do you think so?” she said, as if she 
had never dreamed of such a thing. She 
knows well enough that she is; but girls 
always pretend they don’t. 

“Very good-looking,” he said. ‘“ You'll 
manage him all right. I wish you’d ask 
him to come out of the ark. He won’t 
listen to me.” 

“He’s a nuisance,” the Lighthouse 
grumbled. “I hope you’ll marry him at 
once and take him away. He’s always 
putting my lamp out!” 

“She'll marry him all right,” I prom- 
ised. ‘‘Won’t you, Vi?” 
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“What did you call her?” Boadicea 
asked quickly. 

“T meant Sheba,” I explained. ‘I 
was mixing her up with some other 
queen.” 

Young Bob began to snigger, but I 
kicked him quietly, so he stopped, and 
they were satisfied. They were very 
friendly with Vi, and when King Solomon 
came along they crowded round him, and 
shouted that the Queen of Sheba had 
come to marry him, and she’d like to do 
it soon; and he stared at her with his great 
black eyes and stroked his beard. 

“T am glad that you are prepared to 
marry me soon, beautiful queen,” he 
said; and she went the color of a gera- 
nium. ‘“‘I have a few words for Your 
Majesty’s private ear, if our friends will 
excuse me.” 

He bowed to them, and they bowed to 
him. Then they all walked off, except 
the Hour-glass; and I told him time was 
up, and shoved him over, so he went too. 
Then King Solomon turned on Vi and 
looked savage. 

“Tf you knew the misery of madness,” 
he said, “‘ you would not make a mockery 
of it, young lady.” 

Vi tried to speak; but she couldn’t get 
anything out, and I was afraid she was 
going to cry. So I spoke up for her, and 
told him how it happened; and that he 
could put it all on me, and Vi wouldn’t 
hurt a fly’s feelings. He stroked his 
beard again, and said he was sorry to have 
misjudged her and he ought to have 
known better; but it was a pity it had hap- 
pened, because she would always have to 
be the Queen of Sheba to them now. She 
said she wasn’t coming near them again; 
but he thought that would be a greater 
pity, because it would brighten their lives 
to talk to her; and she said she would 
gladly help them, if she knew how. Then 
he began talking to her about the different 
forms of madness and their treatment. 
It was very dry, so Bob and I went off and 
left them. 

It was nearly an hour before she came 
in, and she was rubbing her eyes. She 
said it was only dust in them; but she was 
very sorry for King Solomon. We thought 
ourselves that it was a great shame. 

“‘Tt’s dreadful to see them,” she said. 


‘Still, I could bear it if I thought I was 
helping them; but I can’t bear talking to 
him. He is so clever, and he speaks so 
kindly and sadly about the poor people 
who are afflicted. He doesn’t seem to 
dream that he is mad himself, and quite 
believes that he is a doctor trying to cure 
them. Don’t let us talk about it any more, 
boys. It’s horrible—horrible. I shall 
stop away from them and try to forget 
them.” 

Unluckily, they didn’t forget Vi. A 
dozen of them asked for her in the morn- 
ing; and in the afternoon the Dove came 
and whimpered for the Queen of Sheba. 
He had tried to perch on a clothes line and 
broken it, and bumped himself; and he 
said that King Solomon would never give 
him a proper perch, unless she made him. 
So she went out to console him, and we 
fetched King Solomon; and she asked him, 
in a whisper, if he could persuade them 
to give the poor old gentleman a nice, 
wide plank to perch on; and he gave us 
a note to Dr. Lane, and we went off and 
saw them put it up; and watched him sit- 
ting on it and rubbing his hands. King 
Solomon made us take a lot of roses for 
Vi when we went home. She trembled 
about the mouth when we gave them to 
her. 

“IT am so very, very sorry for him,” 
she told us. “I know vou are kind boys, 
dears, and you wouldn’t hurt his feelings 
willingly; but you’ll be very careful not to 
let him suspect that you think he is— 
what he is—won’t you?” 

We explained that there was no fear of 
that, because we never did think he was 
mad, when we were talking to him; and 
she said that she didn’t either, and that 
was the worst of it. She went every 
morning and afternoon after that and 
talked to them through the railings. 
They were always nice to her, and she 
could argue them into anything. She 
persuaded William the Conqueror that 
Job was dead. So he gave up crying 
about his troubles, and spent all his time 
conquering the summer-house and cap- 
turing the fowl-run. He thought the 
chickens were Saxons, and killed one old 
cock in mistake for Harold. She bought 
the Lighthouse a little electric lamp, and 
made him promise not to use candles any 
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more. She got the Hour-glass to believe 
that he was a clock, so he stood on his feet 
and only nodded his head, and stopped 
having fits. She did King Solomon most 
good of all, and he used to laugh and be 
quite jolly, when he talked to her; and 
sometimes he called her ‘Little Queen 
Sunshine.” 

The worst of it was that the others were 
always worrying them to get married. It 
was the Dove and the Lighthouse who 
led them on. The Dove thought he’d 
get the ark if King Solomon went, and the 
Lighthouse wanted the big electric lamp 
that he used for his experiments at night. 
The Dove wouldn’t have done any harm 
by himself; but the Lighthouse used to 
grind his teeth and mutter when he saw 
them; and Bob and I felt sure he would 
try to do something to Vi or King Solo- 
mon. We tried to warn them, but he 
said it was nonsense; and Vi snapped us 
off whenever we began to speak about the 
marrying. I don’t mean that she was 
disagreeable, but she was awfully cut up 
about King Solomon and that made her 
touchy. We caught her crying twice, and 
another time we heard her in her bed- 
room. We were a good mind to tell the 
mater, and ask her to take Vi away; but 
we didn’t like to be sneaky. 


It was the beginning of our last week 
at Rustham when the row.came. It was 
in the afternoon, and Bob and I were 
having a game in the garden, when we 
heard a fearful uproar in the Asylum 
grounds. The whole lot of them were 
there, and they had pokers and knives 
and rakes and spades. We found out 
afterwards that they had taken the doctors 
and warders by surprise and locked them 
in rooms or tied them up. They had 
tied King Solomon’s hands behind him 
with cord, and they flourished their knives 
and fists close to his face, and pushed him 
up to the railings, and shouted for the 
Queen of Sheba. 

‘““We’re going to execute him in ten 
minutes,” the Lighthouse, who was the 
leader, said, ‘‘unless she marries him and 
takes him away.” And the Hour-glass 
got up on a chair and began nodding to 
count the time. 

I whispered to Bob to run for the police, 


or any man he could find, and he bolted 
off. Then I shouted to the Hour-glass 
to stop going till I’d fetched the Queen, 
and ran indoors to her. 

She was lying down, but she got up like 
a shot when [told her. We sent the serv- 
ants to look for more police, and ran 
down to the railings. Vi was out of 
breath, and could hardly speak; and I 
knew that she felt real bad; but she talked 
to them as if nothing was the matter. 
She’d be pleased to marry King Solomon 
at once, she said, only her wedding dress 
wasn’t ready. So she’d be much obliged 
if they would wait till the next day. The 
Dove wanted them to agree, but the 
Lighthouse wouldn’t let them; and they 
all poked their knives and things nearly 
in his face. 

Then Vi said she’d marry him as soon 
as I had fetched a parson; but they said 
the parson was there, and they brought 
up a little white-haired old man. He had 
been a parson before he went mad and 
thought himself a humming top; and the 
Hour-glass called out that there were only 
ten seconds more, and they all crowded 
round King Solomon and gnashed their 
teeth; and Vi went a chalky color, and 
held her side. Then she said, “‘Very 
well. I will marry him now; but you 
must give mea few minutes’ private con- 
versation with him first. We—we have 
to settle about—about our kingdoms.” 

The Lighthouse agreed that this was 
reasonable, and he’d give them five min- 
utes. So they all stepped back and left 
King Solomon there; and Vi clung to his 
coat through the railings. 

“What shall I do?” she asked him. 
“What shall I do?” 

“You can’t do anything, dear child,” 
he told her. ‘God bless you. They 
may come in time, but—if they don’t 
you must run away, dear. It’s—it’s 
good-bye. I loved you very much, little 
Queen Sunshine!’ 

“We must do something,” she cried. 
“Bob! Can’t you stop them?” 

“Tl try,” I said; and I fetched the 
ladder, and stood it against the railings, 
to go over and fight them. 

“No, no!” he cried. ‘You can’t do 
any good, old chap, and they’ll kill you, 
too. Don’t let him, Violet; and she 
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clung to me, and I couldn’t shake her off. 
Then I had an idea. 

“Stand back to the railings,” I said, 
“and I'll cut the cords round your wrists. 
Then you can climb up the rope and 
down the ladder.” 

He turned round quickly, and I began 
sawing at the cords; but they saw me and 
made a rush, and collared him just as I 
had got his hands loose. He knocked 
two over, but they soon had him down; 
and four of them held him, and the Light- 
house kneeled with his knife over his 
throat, and called to know if the time was 
up; and suddenly Vi shrieked, “J’// 
marry him now!” And before I knew 
what she was doing she was up the ladder 
and down the other side. 

They stared at her, and at one another, 
and crunched their teeth and snarled like 
wild animals. Two of them caught hold 
of me (I went over after her, of course), 
and growled in my ears, and I felt as if 
my hair was standing on end. The 
Lighthouse howled like a dog, and turned 
round to the Hour-glass. 

“Was the time up before she came?” 
he asked. 

The Hour-glass looked doubtful; but 
Vi smiled at him with her head on one 
side. 

“The bridegroom was ready,” she 
said. ‘‘The bride always has a few min- 
utes’ grace.” 

“That is right,” the Dove declared; 
and the Lighthouse stood up, whetting 
his knife on his arm, and told them to let 
King Solomon rise. ‘But mind!” he 
threatened, ‘‘if there’s a moment’s delay 
in the marriage—!’’ He shook the knife 
and growled at King Solomon; but he 
didn’t take any notice, only strode over to 
Vi and took her arm and whispered some- 
thing; and she nodded. 

Then the parson stepped forward, and 
pulled a book out of his pocket and began 
to read. I don’t know much about the mar- 
riage service, but I’ve been to one or two 
weddings, and, so far as I could remem- 
ber, they did it all properly. They said, 
“T will,” and all that sort of thing; and 
I gave Vi away; and the Dove gave King 
Solomon a ring off his little finger to put 
on hers; and when it was finished he 
whispered to him to kiss the bride; and 


he kissed her on the forehead; and the 
parson made a speech telling them always 
to love one another, and that would make 
them happier than all their kingdoms; 
and the lunatics got very solemn and 
threw away their pokers and knives and 
other things, and some of them began to 
weep. 

Then King Solomon gave Vi his arm, 
and we walked away to the gate together. 
We found the porter tied up to the rail- 
ings and untied him. Then Bob rushed 
up with four policemen and a lot of other 
men; and King Solomon said he must go 
back with them; and I must take Vi home, 
and he would come presently. 

“My brave little girl!’ he whispered. 
“My dear little girl!” 

Vi didn’t speak, but clung on to my 
arm. When we got indoors she called, 
““Mother! Mother!” Then she fainted. 
She isn’t the fainting sort; but girls get 
excited about things; and I don’t believe 
any other girl would have been so plucky. 
Why, I felt a bit queer myself! 

We put her on the sofa, and she had 
only just come round when King Solomon 
knocked at the door. Mother said Vi 
shouldn’t see him; but she said she must 
do it sooner or later, and she’d rather get 
it over. She told me I had better go; but 
mother motioned to me. I knew she was 
awfully frightened of mad people, so I 
went behind the screen, where Vi couldn’t 
see me. He didn’t seem to notice me, or 
mother either, but went straight over to 
Vi and knelt down beside her, and took 
her hand. 

““You’ve saved my life,” he said. ‘‘ You 
were very brave over the mock marriage. 
Are you brave enough for a real one, 
little Queen of Sheba?” 

“Of course not,” mother said sharply. 
“You ought not to ask her.”” But he did 
not seem to notice her. 

“T think you love me, Violet,” he said, 
“don’t vou?” 

“Yes,” Vi answered in a faint voice. 
“T do.” 

“Violet:”’ mother cried. ‘“‘ Violet!” 

Vi did not seem to notice her either, 
but took King Solomon’s face in her 
hands. 

“T must say something that will hurt 
you, dear,” she told him. ‘‘Oh! Iam so 
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sorry! I do love you, only— Don’t 
you know that you are—a patient in the 
Asylum?” 

King Solomon jumped back from her 
as if hé had been shot. I thought he was 
going to be violent, and grabbed the poker. 
I hated the idea of hitting him; but, of 
course, I’d got to do it, if he tried to hurt 
Vi. But he only stared at her, and sud- 
denly he laughed a funny sort of laugh. 

“You thought I was mad?” he asked. 

She did not answer, only stroked his 
hair. 

“I will never marry any one else,” she 
promised, ‘‘since I can’t marry you.” 

He looked so queer that I thought his 
madness was really coming out, and crept 
a little nearer with the poker; but Vi put 
his hand against her face; and I saw the 
tears come in his eyes. It made me feel 
sorry for him. Then he bent down and 
kissed her. 

“Tam no more mad than you are!” he 
declared. ‘‘I am John Gray, the specialist 
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in mental disease. I came to the Asy- 
lum to treat some of the cases, and mixed 
among the patients to study them better. 
If I am mad, it is with love of you, little 
Queen of Sheba!” And Vi gave a sort 
of laughing cry and seemed to throw her- 
self off the sofa into his arms. 

Mother wouldn’t believe him till he 
had all the doctors of the asylum in to tell 
her. (Then she said she was sure of it 
all along.) But I knew directly that it 
was all right, and went and shook hands 
with him. 

“You'll have an awful tartar of a wife!’ 
I said. 

Vi laughed and pulled me to her and 
kissed me. (She knows I hate being 
messed about; but girls are so silly.) 

“You'll have a very nice brother-in- 
law,” she told him; ‘‘and he doesn’t 
mean it.” 

I didn’t, of course. If a fellow must 
be such a fool as to get married, he 
couldn’t have a nicer wife than old Vi. 





A Pink Pill Episode 


BY JESSIE RENO ODLIN 


“Miss Dale! Oh, Miss Dale! Mrs. 
Blake wants you to come over to her 
house right away. William has burned 
his hand just dreadfully, and they can’t 
unrealize it.” 

Miss Dale lays down her magazine and 
follows Melinda across the lawn, to find 
William howling with pain, while his 
mother is standing irresolute, with tears 
in her eyes, a volume of “Science and 
Health” in her right hand, “First Aid to 
the Injured” in her left, and on the table 
beside her bottles of lime water and 
sweet oil, and a roll of bandages. 

“Thank you so much for coming, Miss 
Dale,” she says gratefully; “I know you 
can help William and me. I’ve been 
trying to convince him that there is no 
sensation in matter — but — well” — 
nervously—“I had almost given up and 
resorted to material remedies. But 
William says he is a Christian Scientist 
himself, and doesn’t believe in drugs.” 


“T don’t,” roars William; “drugs is a 
delusion and so is pain—but my hand 
hurts! it hurts, I tell you—so why don’t 
you get to demonstrating?” 

Miss Dale looks perplexed. Mrs. Blake 
looks helplessly at Miss Dale, and 
William, rebellious with pain and rage, 
glowers at them both. 

“‘Get to demonstrating!’ he commands 
in a savage tone—a tone so at variance 
with the Principle involved, that Miss 
Dale almost gives way to an unscientific 
burst of laughter. 

“Certainly, William. Now you just 
listen while I read a few little extracts— 
and we will try to know that there is no 
place in God’s Universe for pain.” 

“Don’t care nothing about pain in the 
Universe—maybe there ain’t none. But 
there’s a whole lot in my hand!” 

Miss Dale becomes firm, and presently 
William, seated in a comfortable chair 
near the window, begins to show signs of 
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DRAWN BY MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 


“My hand hurts! It hurts, I tell you. 


reason. From somewhere in the distance 
a faint sound of music reaches them. 
With closed eyes Miss Dale is demonstrat- 
ing; with brightening eyes William is 
doing likewise. 

At last, slowly opening her eyes, the 
young woman says cheerfully, “All right, 
now—you certainly look so, William.” 

William wriggles uneasily. ‘“Wh- 
why—yes’m—I — Miss Dale, I’m ’most 
sure I heard a hand-organ. I—yes, 
sir—there it is! Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Blake, peeping cautiously through 
the half-open door, sighs with relief when 
she hears that the demonstration has 
been successfully made, and _ that 
William’s claim has been dissolved. 

“The Principle cannot fail,” remarks 
Miss Dale complacently, as she trails 
across the lawn. 

“It is certainly a marvelous thing,” 
reflects Mrs. Blake, as she removes the 
bottles and bandages, “but I think I won’t 
entirely dispose of these things, at least 
not until I am more thoroughly grounded 
in Science.” 


Under the apple trees Melinda and 
Teresa—one having had twelve, the other 
thirteen years of earthly experience—are 
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Why don’t you go to demonstrating.” 
discussing things Spiritual and things 
Material. 

“Tt’s very queer about there being no 
really things. I see you, and I hear you 
talk, but there is no you. Why do I see 
you?” 

‘‘T am a manifestation of Spirit,” replies 
Teresa gravely. 

“TI thought you said that our bodies 
were a manifestation of Mortal Mind.” 

Teresa shakes her head. ‘Mortal 
Mind is based on Error. I do not 
believe Iam a manifestation of Error— 
’specially when I am perfectly well.” 

“What is a manifestation, anyway?” 
pursues Melinda. “If Iam a manifesta- 
tion, why not just call me that? Why 
am I Me? And if Iam Me, why am I 
anything else?” 

“TI don’t know,” says Teresa wearily. 
“It is something about a delusion of the 
senses.” 

“That’s just it! At school we study 
all about the five senses, and then your 
Aunt Ruth tells us that the senses lie. 
Why should we have senses if they’ve got 
to lie all the time? What’s the use of 
them at all?” 

“‘We must teach our senses not to lie. 
Anyway, Melinda, you ought to believe 
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some things without asking so many ques- 
tions. I’m mighty glad Aunt Ruth and I 
are Christian Scientists, because we just 
go along and believe things, whether they 
sound queer or not.” 

“Yes, I think it’s a very nice religion,” 
agrees Melinda. ‘It’s so nice when you 
are sick to know that you only think you 
are sick.” 

“And we don’t take any medicine. 
People are sure to get well just as quick 
without it.”’ 

“And then you think you are so awfully 
happy—happier than any other people in 
the world.” 

“It is what you think that makes you 
what you are, Melinda.” 

“And does what you think of other 
people make them what they are?” 

“TI don’t know about that exactly, but 
I suppose it has a good deal to do with 
it.” 

“The thing I like best about your 
religion is the eating part.” Melinda has 
had always a leaning toward the flesh 
pots. ‘You can eat anything you want 
and all you want of it.” 

“When your Spirit is in harmony, you 
will not want things you should not have, 
nor more of anything than is good for 
you.” 

“But if everything is good, as your 
Aunt Ruth says, why are there things you 
should not have?” 
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“In the forefront of the procession, William of the blistered 
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“There are not.” 

“Then why shouldn’t I eat just boxes 
and boxes of candy?” 

“Melinda, I don’t know that I can ever 
make you see—except through a glass 
darkly.” 

“T think that perhaps you can’t,” says 
Melinda cheerfully. 

“T believe,” continues Teresa presently, 
“that after you have come into the 
Truth, you can eat of any deadly thing 
and it will not harm you.” 

“Who said so?” 

“Oh, the Bible—or Mrs. Eddy or some- 
body,”’ answers Teresa vaguely. 





Over the fence a man is smiling at 
them. He isa very shabby looking man, 
with a very red necktie, and he is offering 
them each a little white envelope. 
“These little envelopes contain a few of 
our celebrated Pink Pills,” he tells them. 
“Take them into the house to your 
mamma—I am leaving samples of this 
noted remedy at every residence.” 

Teresa hesitates. “We do not take 
medicine at our house.” 

“Ah, perhaps not to-day—but to- 
morrow or the next day—sickness is sure 
to come. You will need these little Pills 
sometime.” 

“Never.” In a tone of solemn con- 
viction. 

The man regards her curiously. 
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“Family all dead?” he inquires at length. 

“There is no death.” 

“Holy Smoke!” And then to Melinda 
as he jerks a grimy thumb toward 
Teresa, ‘‘Rest of her folks crazy, too?” 

Melinda straightens her small shoulders. 
“Sir, you are most impolite; Teresa nor 
any of her family were ever crazy. You, 
sir, look very crazy.” 

The man gazes cautiously about the 
place. It hasn’t the appearance of an 
Institution—neither do these look like 
feeble-minded children. He tosses across 
the fence to them the envelopes which 
they have disdained, and ambles away 
with many a backward glance. 

The children pick up the envelopes and 
study the printed matter carefully. 

Melinda, silent for some time, finally 
takes up a further line of interrogation. 
“Tf these pills were meant to cure all these 
long words, and you had none of the 
words the matter with you, what would 
happen to you if you took the pills?” 

“Nothing,” says Teresa promptly; 
“medicine cures nothing. But if you 
had a belief in the long word that ailed 
you, and a belief in the medicine, you 
would get well. Your belief would cure 
you.” 

“Belief cures belief,’ summarizes 
Melinda. ‘But if you did not have any- 
thing on that envelope the matter with 
you, and you did not believe the pills 
would cure you, and yet you took the 
pills—then what would happen?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Teresa, will you take all the pills in 
your envelope?” 

“‘What for? Nothing ails me.” 

“Then the pills can’t hurt you. You 
have a disbelief in what ails you, and a 
disbelief in the pills. If a belief will cure 
a belief, a disbelief will cure a disbelief, 
and - 

“That sounds as if the disbelief in the 
pills would cure the disbelief in the 
disease, and then wouldn’t you be sick 
and believe in the pills afterward? It 
doesn’t sound right. I think, Melinda, 
that you’ve made a mistake somewhere.” 

“Well, anyway, Teresa, you take your 
pills to cure nothing, and I’ll take mine 
to cure something——”’ 

“What ails you—any of these?” indi- 





cating the list of maladies upon the 
envelope. 

“Yes. P-a-l-p-i-t-a-t-i-o-n—it means 
heart beating,” with a deep sigh. 
“Whenever I run—oh, not over two or 
three blocks up or down hill, my heart just 
pounds and pounds—and when I saw 
William burn his hand, my heart came 
‘way up in my throat, and then it went 
down so low that my lungs couldn’t get 
any air for about five minutes.”’ 

‘All people’s hearts do that when they 
run very fast, or get badly frightened.” 

“But it isn’t the same thing. My 
grandmother had this word the matter 
with her for years and years, and mamma 
says that I heredit it from her.” 

“You mean inherit,” corrects Teresa. 

“All right; yes, inherit.” 

“Then if you take the pills and believe 
in them, your heart will stop beating.” 

“I’d be dead then, wouldn’t I?” 

““Mind can never die. You would only 
pass on.” 

“Where to?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t ask so many 
questions, Melinda. I’m not a Prac- 
titioner.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, a Practitioner is a Scientist who 
can explain everything in the world and 
the Bible.” 

Melinda considers. “Well, never 
mind,” she says at last, ‘I stump you to 
take all the pills in your envelope.” 

Carefully Teresa counts the pills. 
“You have only four and I have five. 
Let’s goask Mrs. Davis for her envelope— 
he left one there—you can take one of 
hers and that will make us even.” 

Encouraged by the willingness of Mrs. 
Davis to part with her samples, the 
children make a more thorough canvas 
of the neighborhood, and return to their 
station beneath the apple trees with a 
dozen or more of the envelopes. 

Poured into Melinda’s lap, the little 
pink spheres roll aimlessly about, jostling 
one another in the snowy valleys of her 
apron. Such innocent looking little 
things! 

“Supposin’,” says Melinda, “that most 
of the neighbors should get sick, and we 
had taken all their pills. It’s a pity we 
couldn’t make the whole neighborhood 
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well by taking their 
medicine for them.” 

“That would be a 
sort of vicarious | 
atonement,” com- 
ments Teresa, with 
cautious pronuncia- fie 
tion. 

“T’ve heard of that 
a good many times, 
but I’m not sure that | 
I know exactly what 
it means,”’ confesses 
Melinda. ° ¥ 

“And I’m not }¥® 
going to try to ex- | 
plain it to you—it’s 
too hard,” says Ter- 
esa with determina- 
tion. “ Besides, if 
we are going to take 
the pills, we might 
as well do it now.” 

“All right, how 
many shall we take?” 
and Melinda counts |; 
them carefully. } 
“Here are fifty-two. 
We can’t take twen- 
ty-six apiece, can 
we?” 

“We can—but 
what’s the use? Let’s 
take only seven | 
apiece to begin 
with.” 

They roll their al- 
lotted portions about 
in the cupped palms 








of their hands and DRAWN BY MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 
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make any difference, 
because the Prin- 
ciple ys 

Suddenly around 
the corner comes a 
hand-organ cart with 
a scarlet-coated mon- 
key perched on top, 
and in the forefront 
4 of the attendant pro- 
cession, William — 
William of the blis- 
tered hand—is caper- 
ing as if under con- 
tract to perform the 
duties of the monkey 
while the latter takes 
a much needed rest. 

In another mo- 
+ ment the remaining 
Pink Pills are lying 
scattered, forgotten 
and alone, beneath 
the apple trees. 








At ten o’clock that 
night, Miss Dale 
answers a peremp- 
tory ring of the tele- 
phone. 

“Dr. Masters? 
Yes. You want him? 
Melinda! Yes. 
Why, the idea! Ate 
them! Teresa, too? 
Why—yes. Yes, the 
doctor will come at 
once. Yes—all 
right.” 

Dr. Masters stands 


return to their orig- “I stump you to take all the pills in back of Miss Dale. 


inal discussion of 
Truth and Error, 
until two rosy mouths are temporarily 
closed over fourteen scarcely less rosy 
globules. 

“They aren’t so bad!” 

“But you’ve only licked the pink off; 
now chew them up altogether—so!” 

“They taste like burned beans.” 

“No, they taste like asafoetida smells.” 

“Only seven of those little tiny things! 
We can’t tell whether so few will cure 
me or not hurt you.” 

“Then take seven more—but it won’t 





your envelope.” 


“Another claim 
in the neighborhood, 
Ruth? Well, when your views are 
generally accepted, we poor doctors, if we 
have no other occupation left us, may at 
least have the blessed privilege of sitting 
indefinitely upon moonlit piazzas and 
conversing with those we love——” 

“But won’t agree with.” 

“Can’t agree with.” 

“Well, you must hurry now; Melinda 
Hart is suddenly very ill—they are 
alarmed.” And with an undefined fear 
for Teresa, she hurries her caller away. 
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“Ts Melinda better ?” 


Upstairs Teresa is slumbering peace- 
fully, but as the light falls upon her 
upturned face, Miss Dale notices a flush 
which may be health or might be fever. 
As she looks one arm is tossed above 
Teresa’s head with a little restless moan. 
In vain Miss Dale tries to reassure her- 
self, brings all her theories to bear upon 
her fears, yet in spite of it all, an oppress- 
ing sense of her responsibility to others— 





to the father of this little motherless niece 
of hers, settles over her; and the infalli- 
bility of the Principle refuses to assume 
its proper importance. 

Presently the child openshereyes. “That 
you, Aunt Ruth? Anything the matter?” 

“No, dear. Only—do you feel quite 
well, Teresa?” 

Teresa staresat her. “Of course I do. 
Why?” 
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“Well, you see, Melinda is ill, and she 
says you both took a number of—patent 
pills.” 

“Yes,” admits Teresa promptly, 
“‘Prindal’s Patent Pink Pills—that’s what 
it said on the envelopes. Probably 
Melinda is chemicalizing because she is 
coming into the Truth. Truth is casting 
out Error. I do wonder if her heart will 
stop beating.” 

“What do you mean, Teresa? Are 
you sure you are not ill?” 

“Aunt Ruth, I’m afraid you are 
recognizing Evil. Go downstairs and 
read the Scientific Statement of Being. I 
will demonstrate for Melinda until I go 
to sleep.” 

But Teresa is not yet asleep when the 
doctor returns. “I was anxious about 
her, Ruth,” he explains. ‘Melinda is 
really very ill, but the worst of it is over, 
I think. She says she and Teresa took 
those confounded pills to prove—some- 
thing or other about mind and medicine. 
The pills are rank poison, like all the 
rest of that patent trash.” 

“And yet hundreds of people believe 
themselves benefited by them, I suppose,” 
says Miss Dale with a quizzical little 
smile. 

“No doubt of it. A few pills anda 
great deal of credulity—the credulity does 
n” 

Miss Dale laughs aloud. ‘‘Where will 
that argument léad you? You certainly 
don’t want to follow it up, do you?” 

He echoes her mirth. “I suppose you 
mean it will lead me toward your 
doctrines, do you? Well, there would be 
some advantages in that.” 

Remembering Teresa, Miss Dale grows 
grave again. “I—I know you will laugh 
at me, after all I’ve said, but won’t you 
please come look at Teresa? I will have 
to admit that I feel a little nervous—just 
a very little.” 

“It’s a very sensible admission. Come, 
then, for I must go back to see how 
Melinda is getting along.” 

Teresa greets them cordially. “Is 
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Melinda better? I suppose she’ll be 
cured of her heart trouble now; she 
believed in that and believed in the 
medicine.” 

“T have given her something to make 
her well.” 

“And I have been demonstrating for 
her. But,” generously, “no doubt her 
belief in your medicine has helped a little. 
Why are you feeling my pulse?” 

“To see if you are feverish.” 

“And I am not?” 

“You certainly are not,” replies the 
doctor, and he looks a trifle perplexed as 
he follows Miss Dale downstairs. ‘‘What 
a combination we’d make after we’re 
married, Ruth, dear, if you would make 
the necessary concessions, and demon- 
strate over the mental, while I ministered 
to the bodily ills of our patients!” 

“My doctrines teach me that con- 
cessions are unnecessary; but they also 
teach me to make no laws for other 
people. I’m willing to start in evenly 
with you, though, and respect your views 
if youdo mine. I'll even help you mix 
your poor little powders and sterilize your 
instruments.” 

At the gate he hesitates, and then calls 
back to her. “Ruth, send for me if 
Teresa shows any symptoms. I feel 
responsible, you know. And if anything 
happened to her, you might be prose- 
cuted. There’sa strong prejudice against 
your particular method of treating 
disease.” 

“And if anything happened to Melinda 
—who would be prosecuted then?” 

“That’s very different.” 

“Yes, I know; there’s a very strong 
prejudice in favor of your method of— 
aiding disease. Good-night—dearest.” 

“Thanks for the sugar coating,” he 
calls softly. 

Upstairs Teresa has snuggled com- 
fortably down among thc pillows, and as 
the voices below sink to a murmur, she 
mutters sleepily, “What a little goose 
Melinda was, not to spit them out after 
the pink was off!” 














The Recovery of Mr. Craig 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN 


It was during the solitary vigil over the 
camp kettle, almost at the end of his 
third week in the Maine woods, that Mr. 
Craig regained his senses. 

Early in the afternoon Manchon, his 
old-time Canuck guide, had slipped into 
the snowshoes and pushed away through 
the forest for Braisted’s, where the R. F. 
D. ends and one may obtain odd bits of 
supplies. He had been due to return at 
dusk, and had failed. Down at 
Braisted’s the hard cider kegs boast a 
county-wide reputation. 

Thus, when snappy little points of 
starlight took to twinkling overhead and 
the big moon rose and sent weird, long 
shadows over the white of the ground, 
Mr. Craig had grown lonesome and 
hungry, had livened the fire and 
unearthed tinned beans and boiled up the 
coffee, listening frowningly the while for 
signs of absent Manchon. He had 
mastered a dismal, breadless, butterless, 
milkless meal; and now, as he gloomed 
over the remnants, matters fell into truer 
perspective than they had known for 
weeks. 

The recent past was all very absurd— 
his quarrel with Evelyn Vane, his packing 
off to the woods, his desertion ot his law 
partner. For the quarrel, it had risen 
from nothing, had grown into something, 
had ended in—everything!. For the 
hunting trip, he admitted now that 
nothing more nor less than childish pique 
had prompted it. Not a month before 
he had felt that sorrow over the rudely 
broken engagement with Evelyn was 
impelling him toward the curative soli- 
tude; before the low, red fire and the 
black kettle he confessed frankly that 
unreasoning anger alone had sent him 
Maineward. For the law partner—poor 
old Belden! Even if Mr. Craig were 
comfortably independent of his practice, 
Belden was not; and work in plenty lay 
about the Nassau Street office and Belden 
was shouldering it all while he sulked in 
the woods. 

It was not the distant bark of a young 
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fox that sent Craig so suddenly to his 
feet; it chanced to be a new-found view- 
point, that brought from him forceful 
speech: 

“Damn!” He bit his lip and stared at 
the fire. ‘What an utter idiot I am!” 

After which not wholly incorrect esti- 
mate, he consigned Manchon and his 
drunkenness to nether regions, lighted 
the lantern in the shack and took to 
gathering his belongings; and when the 
Canuck returned after dawn, voluble and 
unapprehensive, a bundle stood ready for 
him to shoulder on the return trip to 
Braisted’s and civilization. 

Something past two, a day or so later, 
Mr. Craig watched from his desk the 
distant stream of traffic below, and reluc- 
tantly submitted to further introspection. 

He had not returned to New York 
solely for Belden’s benefit; he had taken 
up normal] existence again very much for 
the sake of seeing Evelyn Vane once 
more, whether or no her sentiments had 
changed since the unhappy parting. 
Absently watching the thin black line of 
pedestrians, he gave unqualified admission 
to the fact that he was involved in the 
one serious love-affair of his existence; 
and having at bottom a_ thoroughly 
practical nature he saw clearly that the 
little misunderstanding must be smoothed 
away before things could be quite all 
right again. 

That Evelyn still cherished unrelenting 
anger over whatever trifle had caused the 
trouble, seemed fairly obvious. That she 
was obstinate as only an entirely charm- 
ing young woman may be with safety, he 
was well aware. To write her in con- 
ciliatory vein might lay him open again to 
the snub of being ignored. During that 
first week’s absence he had composed 
what at the time appeared a proper note; 
it was yet unanswered. 

He must call in person; a dangerous, 
delicate undertaking. He would have 
need of all his diplomacy, all his tact, 
all his professional aptitude for skimming 
thin ice without mishap. Alone in his 
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office, Mr. Craig shuddered unashamed. 
That wasa pleasant evening in prospect. 

“Can’t be helped—that’s all.” The 
junior end of Belden & Craig hitched his 
chair to the desk and picked up the papers 
of “Haskin vs. Standard Aluminum 
Company of New Jersey.” Now here 
was a case of most intense interest; a 
plum that had dropped to their hands, 
almost as if to advertise the firm; a test 
suit against a Trust. Haskins, the 
plaintiff, a resident of Brooklyn, County 
of Kings, City and State of New York 


yes, Haskins . Haskins, the 
plaintiff . 
Bah! Craig sent the papers to his 


desk with a resounding slap of utter 
exasperation. His mind was no more 
upon Haskins and his affairs than upon 
the man in the moon. A brilliant, oval 
face, Evelyn’s, looked calmly at him from 
the memoranda. Mentally, he seemed to 
have fallen into poor health. He turned 
impatiently and stared out of the window 
again. 

Why ieave the visit till evening? 
Belden would be back from court inan 


hour. No appointments were made for 
the afternoon. The stenographer had 


her mail—Belden could sign it as well as 
he. Why not clear out now and have 
it over with? Mr. Craig whistled gently 
on the edge of his paper cutter for a 
while; ended by shutting his desk with 
guilty noiselessness, finding his overcoat 
and scribbling a word for Belden. 

The time of the run of a subway express, 
and Mr. James Craig stood upon the Vane 
doorstep, up-town, not altogether com- 
fortable, but smiling and determined. If 
patience and logic retained any potency, 
he meant to take up business next morn- 
ing with a clear head. 

His knowledge of the household habits 
within was almost uncanny in its detail. 
This was Wednesday and three; Evelyn 
at the moment sat above. He stepped 
past the sedate servitor, therefore, with a 
perfunctory: 

““Miss Vane at home, Thomas?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What? She isn’t?” 

“Not this past three weeks, sir. 
Vane is home.” 


Mrs. 


‘‘Um—ask her if she’ll see me, please.” 


Three weeks? Three weeks! 
on earth could that mean? Craig scowled 
at the rug in perplexity. Then he forced 
his features back to their usual placidity, 
for a rustle sounded from the stair. 

Mrs. Vane wasa calm, weak soul, inca- 
pable of initiative, ruled first by parents, 
later by husband, finally by children. 
Generally Craig avoided rather than 
cultivated her society; he had found it 
impossible to stifle a suspicion of con- 
tempt at the utter lack of aggressive 
force. But turning hopefully to her now 
as the mystery’s only key, he shook a 
somewhat limp hand and led its owner to 
the divan. 

“T suppose you are looking for Evelyn, 
Jimmy?” 

“Er—yes. 
not at home?” 

Mrs. Vane sighed and gently shook a 
resigned head. 

“No.” 

Craig waited. 
loudly. 

“Is she visiting friends?’ he hazarded. 

“Not in the sense you mean?” 

“In the sense I mean?” 

“No.” Mrs. Vane sighed again and 
looked up helplessly. ‘‘ Evelyn has gone 
back to nursing.” 

“What!” 

“She has been in Dr. Strickland’s 
private hospital for three weeks.” 

Mr. Craig frowned; then smiled doubt- 
fully. 

“Whatever possessed her to do that, 
Mrs. Vane?” 

“Possibly you know better 
You two had some sort of tiff?” 

““We—yes.” 

“Some one—I think it was Mr. Craw- 
ford, your uncle—told us that you had 
left town suddenly.” 

“T went to Maine for a little shooting,” 
said Mr. Craig and endeavored to look 
brazen—and ended by blushing faintly. 

“Tt was the day after that. Evelyn 
went to call on Nellie Strickland; she 
sent back word that the doctor had some 
sort of dreadful case and was short of 
nurses, and that she was staying to help. 
Dear me!” 

“Well, what became of the case?” 
prompted Craig as the narrative lagged. 


What 


Thomas tells me she is 


The tall clock ticked 


than I. 
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‘““The—the case?” Mrs. Vane started 
“Why, he—he recovered, I believe 
or did he die? I can’t recall, Jim. 
However it went, Evelyn remained there. 
She says now that she will stay per 
manently.””. Mrs. Vane smoothed her 


gown and studied it. ‘They are both so 
verfer tly absurd about Evelyn, the doctor 
and Nellie. They say there never was 


another graduate like her—so careful, 
so efficient, so self possessed even in the 
most horrible operations. I believe that 
it was Robert Strickland who put that 
nursing idea into her head at first.” 

“IT know.” Mr. Craig faced the lady 
and his mouth was set. ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
Vane, this will mot do. You, her mother, 
can dissuade her from this foolishness 
as no other 

“Jim, you know how strong willed 
Evelyn is and always has been.” 

“Oh, of course, but if you talked 
seriously to her—if you went at it ina 
really determined fashion and made her 
understand that she is not fitted, that it 
isn’t desirable ‘ 

‘But we have talked seriously to her!” 

Mrs. Vane’s mild blue eyes were opened 
wide in protest. ‘When she _ first 
broached the notion, Mr. Vane and I 
tried our hardest to discourage it; but 
she wanted serious work, and in the end 
her father said that she was right. 
Later, in spite of all my objections, she 
spent that terrible year in the hospital. 
When you and she began to draw 
together,” a momentary glance of reproach 
rested on Craig, ‘she appeared to forget 
it—you must have _ noticed _ that. 
Now 

“Ves. Now there’s another mess and 
I’m partly responsible.” Craig’s manner 
was short; he had fallen into meditation. 

He clasped his hands and twirled his 
thumbs in silence for a while. He knit 
his fingers and examined the knuckles 
thoughtfully. Suddenly he looked up 
and smiled. 

“You'll pardon a short call, won’t you, 
Mrs. Vane? I’m off again.” 

‘‘Not-to the doctor’s?” 

“Tea 

“Oh, but—Jim!”’ 

“It is the only thing that I can see. If 
I can persuade her 


“But how will she take your interfer- 
ence now ?”’ 

“Candidly, I don’t know. Perhaps 
I’ll see Strickland and ask for his help.” 

“Tf he would give it!” 

“He will not without asking—that’s 
certain,” Craig laughed. ‘Good-bye, 
Mrs. Vane.” 

“Good-bye, James.”’ Her tone was 
solemn and not a little fearful. ‘You'll 
be careful to say nothing indiscreet? 
You know at one time Evelyn did threaten 
to enter the charity hospitals.”’ 


Walking down Madison Avenue, Craig 
came to see more ¢ learly, bloc k by block, 
that a personal brush with the young 
woman were best avoided for the present. 
A girl with ideas sufficiently strong to 
carry her through a training school and a 
year’s hard hospital work is not readily 
to be turned from her course by a dis 
missed lover. Better by far to see Bob 
Strickland, lay the case before him and 
ask coGperation. 

They had played together, Bobby 
Strickland and Jimmy Craig, twenty 
years before. They had gone through 
preparatory school side by side; they had 
hammered one another about the football 
field; they had broken daily comradeship 
only when the path of one led to medicine 
and of the other to law. Surely Strick- 
land would understand and give his aid. 

But.on the steps of the big four-story 
house, where Strickland harbored such 
as were ailing and able to pay, a dreadful 
realization came over Mr. Craig. He 
had already pressed the button, and there 
before his very face was the chaste little 
office-hour sign with its “3-5.” 

Three to five, and four had but just 
struck! Strickland was inherently a 
gentle being; had you swindled him of 
money, he would have forgiven; had you 
dynamited his very home, he could have 
overlooked that in time.’ But to intrude 
a personal matter, and a silly personal 
matter at that, into the sacred, quiet 
bustle of office hours! It was the un- 
pardonable sin at Strickland’s, and Craig, 
who understood thoroughly, was hanging 
on the very verge of its commission. 

He thought rapidly. He could hardly 
turn and run. On the other hand, to see 
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Strickland now would inevitably prove 
fatal; and he would have to see him—he 
might literally walk into the doctor’s arms 
when the door opened. 

Then the solution flashed upon him. 
People did come to see Strickland in 
office hours, the rule being that they were 
ill and in need of him. Good; Mr. 
Craig would ‘“‘fake up’ some complaint 
or other, let Bob write a_ prescription 
and beat a retreat. A quick breath of 
relief escaped him as, simultaneously, the 
idea took shape and the door opened on 
the white-capped maid. 

As a rule, one waits patiently for Dr 
Strickland. On this day, as it chanced, 
a portly gentleman limped out as Craig 
stepped in, and with a murmured word 
the maid turned him from the waiting- 
room and opened the office door. 

In the alcove the doctor was writing 
briskly. He half rose; then resumed his 
seat with an expression lacking slightly 
in cordiality. 

“You, Jim, is it?” 

"i. 

“Well”—Strickland poised his pen, 
dotted an “i,’”’ wrote another word or 
two—“what d’ye want?” 

And this was the same man who could 
appear positively jovial across a dinner 
table! 

“I’m off color, Bob,” said Mr. Craig. 

“Are,eh? Allright. Wait a minute.” 

He glanced briefly over the paper 
before him, replaced the cap of his pen 
and crossed to the prospective patient. 

“We'l, what’s up?” 

“Den’t know. Cold, I suppose.” 

“Aha?” Strickland took a chair be- 
side the larger writing table and regarded 
Mr. Craig quizzically. ‘“Chilly—feverish 
—bones achy and all that sort of thing?” 

“More or less.” 

“Let’s see your tongue.” 

Mr. Craig, feeling foolish, obeyed; he 
knew the healthy redness of that tongue. 

“Nofhing much wrong there.  Let’s 
have the pulse.” 

Craig extended it. The doctor ad- 
justed the arm to his liking, produced his 
watch and took a reading. He released 
the wrist for a moment, hummed a bar 
or two and tried again. He coughed 
softly and pocketed the timepiece. 





“See here, Jim,” a certain professional 
snap had entered the tone, “what is 
wrong with you anyway? You’ve been 
up in the woods, I believe?” 

“Ves,” 

“Catch cold there?” 

“T imagine so.” 

“Do any heavy lifting?”’ 

““Manchon and I usually manage the 
camp stuff ourselves.” 

“Never mind what you usually do; 
have you been attempting anything heavy 
in that line recently?” 

“Yes, wealwaysdo. You know that— 
you’ve been there.”’ 

“Um. Stand up.” 

He came around the table and looked 
Craig over with sharp eyes. The culprit 
felt the gaze penetrating his very vitals. 
There was nothing under the sun wrong, 
and Strickland was discovering it. When 
that conclusion was firmly settled in the 
doctor’s mind——! 

A gentle hand prodded his side. 

“Any pain there?” 

“Ves!” said Mr. Craig, desperately. 

“There?” 

“No.” 

“Here?” 

“No.” 

“Here, then?” 

“No.” 

The poking went on for a minute or 
two. Strickland stood up. 

“Bed for you, Jim!” 

“What!” 

“You belong in bed, boy, and the 
quicker the better.” 

“Oh, look here, Bob. There’s nothing 
the matter with me——”’ 

“At your stage they all say that,’ the 
doctor smiled tolerantly. “Come, I’m 
going to give you a room upstairs.” 

“You are not!” said Mr. Craig, flatly. 
“T’ll go home.” 

“You'll get some one else to doctor 
you, if you do. I will not.” 

“But I tell you there isn’t anything 
wrong a 





“And I tell you that there is something 
so wrong that if you go out into that fog 
again—it’s gathering now like sixty, 
too; see?—I wash my hands of you 
entirely. If you know more about 
medicine than I, or if you want to have 
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the very devil’s own time, go ahead. 
What is it to be, Jim?” 

Mr. Craig watched the fire in an 
excess of amazement. Certainly, so far 
as he could judge, his health was perfect. 
And still, Strickland had leaped to more 
than local eminence as a_ physician; 
his diagnostic ability was a byword, 
even in the profession. Where Craig 
could only surmise, Strickland must 
know! He turned to the other with a 
very puzzled smile. 

“Well, Bob, I’m not anxious to die, 
you know, and I can’t believe I’m in 
danger of it; but if you say—if you’re 
really certain that it is necessary——”’ 

At dusk he was stretched in the severe 
white bed, contemplating the ceiling and 
groping for an explanation. 

Strickland had brought him a white- 
uniformed young woman, whom he intro- 
duced as Miss Braman, and a hope and 
a weight had left Craig’s mind together. 
The doctor must have known at least of 
his acquaintance with Evelyn Vane; what 
if he had assigned her to the new patient? 

But that was solved now. The other 
nurse had given him broth—it was 
delicious, but far from staying—and 
departed. She had asked if he would 
like to have her read; he had elected to 
think. 

At ten he was thinking still when Miss 
Braman entered silently with a glass. 

Something in the medicine line, eh? 
Craig had been ill in bed just twice dur- 
ing all his life, but he understood that 
one obeys a trained nurse without ques- 
tion. He downed the fiendish concoction, 
was allowed a drink of water and settled 
back upon his pillows. Miss Braman 
lowered the night-light a trifle more, 
glanced at his arrangement and van 
ished—a benevolent specter in the queer 
dream that had overtaken him. 

Past nine next morning, he awoke. 
Heavens, what a time to be in bed! 
He sat up sharply and sank back again 
with a groan, as much of wonder as of 
pain. 

Strickland had been perfectly correct; 
he was ill! 

It was the strange, distasteful fact. 
His bones ached, his head ached, his 


face seemed afire, his throat was dry. 


He looked about in bewilderment and 
spied the bell beside him. He struck it 
violently. 

Strickland entered a moment later, 
fresh and cheerful. Somewhere behind, 
another figure lingered. Craig caught a 
glimpse of the white gown; his eyes 
traveled upward and he caught his 
breath. Evelyn Vane! 

In expressionless silence the doctor 
studied him; one smooth hand passed 
over the hot forehead. 

“Feverish, Jim?” 

“T feel so, certainly.’ 

“Um—you don’t look particularly 
chipper, I must say.”’ 

He motioned Miss Vane to enter. 

“Miss Braman was called out on a case 
last night, Craig. Ill have to give you a 
new nurse. Miss Vane—Mr. Craig. 
Ah, yes, you’re acquainted, aren’t you? 
Make it pleasanter.” He smiled in 
abstracted fashion. “Take his tem- 
perature, please, nurse.” 

The doctor himself found a chair 
across the room, felt for his pen and 
prescription pad and scribbled busily. 

To the bedside went Miss Vane, blank 
and cold as a marble statue. Mr. Craig 
looked up, expectant and half pathetic, to 
be rewarded with a cool “Under the 
tongue, please,” as the frail bit of glass 
was extended toward him. He submitted 
without comment; any personal, human 
quality seemed to have been left else- 
where, with Evelyn’s dainty furs and 
laces. 

Mathematically at the end of sixty 
seconds, the triangular tube was removed. 
Nurse Vane stepped softly to the window, 
held up the thermometer to the light 
and looked closely at the lens side. 
And even at the distance, the invalid saw 
her start slightly. 

She crossed to the doctor and he 
glanced questioningly upward. 

“Well?” 

“One hundred and three!’ 

“Eh?” Strickland scowled, either at 
the dire news or at the patient’s hearing 
of it, and rose very briskly. 

“Step out a moment, nurse.”’ 

He waited until the door had latched. 
Then, with a rapid exactness that was 
hardlv reassuring, he laid back the sheets 
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and set to prodding and poking Mr. 
Craig’s anatomy. Not a word did he 
utter, save now and then a low “That 
hurt?” Mr. Craig, striving to read his 
expression, was baffled. 

The covers were readjusted quickly 
and deftly. Still without speaking, 
Strickland turned and left the room. 

Plainly, he was intercepted outside the 
door by Miss Vane. Their conversation, 
or Strickland’s end of it, floated over the 
transom with a distinctness nothing less 
than blood-curdling. 

A murmur. 

“Appendicitis!” said the doctor, 
crisply. “It looks very much like an 
acute case. Yes, yes, I know there’s 
very little pain at the moment.” 

Further murmuring. 

“Operate at once, of course. Will you 
see Miss Willis and have her put things 
in shape upstairs? Oh, no—not per- 
sonally. I don’t care for just this kind 
of case. Vl call up  Lebois. He’s 
undoubtedly the best man. Yes, he’s at 
St. Luke’s until noon to-day.” 

“Will he come out—all right?” Sharp 
agitation was in that whisper. 

““Oh—I trust so, of course.’”” How 
very pleasant! ‘‘No, indeed, nurse, I'll 
promise nothing at all. You know per- 
fectly how very treacherous some of these 
cases are. However, Lebois will do 
everything possible—we may rest assured 
of that.” 

Once more, the murmur sank. _ Strick- 
land’s voice, on the contrary, rose 
harshly. 

“Miss Vane, this must stop at once! 
I’ve never seen you behave so before, 
and I am very much astonished and 
disappointed. You are fully aware that 
the element of personal sympathy does 
not enter into your work. Mr. Craig 
being a mutual friend, we naturally hope 
in all sincerity that things may eventuate 
in brighter fashion than promises at the 
moment; but so far as allowing any such 
consideration to interfere with our 
respective duties . 








The murmur broke in again. Mr. 
Craig, in bed, moistened his lips. 

“Well, that is better, nurse. Now will 
you stay with him and keep him quiet 
and occupied? [I'll try to get Lebois on 


the wire. I will be up again shortly.” 

Evelyn entered the sick-room and 
closed the door. For some time her 
wide, frightened eyes regarded the figure 
in the bed; her hands were clenched 
and the effort for self-control was des- 
perate—and futile. 

For suddenly Mr. Craig realized that 
somewhere just below his chin a head of 
heavy chestnut hair was visible and a 
disordered white cap; that two arms were 
clasped about his neck; that whatever 
his fate might be when Lebois arrived, 
a broken voice was sobbing: 

“Oh, Jimmy! My poor boy! Jimmy!” 


A full quarter hour had elapsed when 
Strickland turned the knob and glanced 
in. 

There was an odd twinkle above his 
black beard as he swept the apartment. 
Nurse Vane, arranging the table by the 
window, blushed pink to the tips of her 
ears. Mr. James Craig, whose arms were 
folded behind his head, wore a cherubic, 
thoughtful smile. 

“‘Nurse—just a moment, please.” 

They were in the corridor again and 
an indistinct mumbling ran on for 
seconds. Strickland seemed to be speak - 
ing. Indeed, Craig heard his attendant’s 
voice but once. In that instance it 
said breathlessly, ‘Why, Robert Strick- 
land!” and was thereafter silent. 

Strickland stepped in alone, bearing a 
glass, and directed tersely: 

“Gulp it down!” 

Craig obeyed. He was feeling cheer- 
ful, even flippant; he was not disposed 
to argue. In the last moment or two, 
several minutiz of “Haskins vs. Standard 
Aluminum Company” had flitted through 
his mind, and he knew it for a fine 
symptom of at least one sort of returning 
health. He disposed of the mess and 
inquired lightly: 

‘‘When’s the butchery due?” 

“The i. 

‘““My operation, Bob.” 

“Did I tell you I meant to operate?” 

“You were far too considerate. I 
overheard your declamation to that effect 
in the corridor.” 

The veil of professionalism fell from 
Strickland. He laughed from the very 
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bottom of his deep chest and stalked over 
to perch on the edge of the bed. 

“Jim, I suppose you know that Nellie, 
my wife, is an intimate of Miss Vane’s?” 

Mr. Craig sat up without great effort 
and thoughtfully regarded his physician. 
The other eyed him for a space, chuckled 
and broke into mirth again. 

“Does that mean, Robert, that Miss 
Vane may have confided some of her 
private troubles to Mrs. S. some three 
weeks back? That she has retailed them 
to you?” 

“Ves,” 

“T see.” He contemplated the doctor 
further. “And would I be warranted in 
assuming that this dangerous illness of 
mine was an ingenious invention of yours 
for righting the trouble—that, in fine, I 
am quite as well as usual?” 

“Barring the dose I gave you last 
night to stir up a temperature and set 
you feeling generally wretched—yes. 
How goes it now? That last mess will 
straighten you out again, in half an hour 
or so.”’ 

Mr. Craig’s expression seemed not 
quite fathomable. Strickland’s _ sides 
were shaking again. 

“It’s rarely that I grow playful ina 
professional way, the Lord knows!’ he 
said. “But that was more than I could 
resist, Jim. The inspiration came sud 


denly yesterday, and I gave in. You 
always seemed such a perfectly suited 
pair of turtle doves—Nellie’s been griev- 
ing over that shattered romance. Can 
I tell her that things have been quite 
patched up?” 

“Quite.” Craig’s lips parted very 
briefly and closed again. 

The doctor sobered; he leaned over 
and laid a gentle hand on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Seriously, Jim, it may have been a 
trifle bizarre, but it was the only way. 
You two are very much in love, and 
people in love are not quite sane. They 
wouldn’t be in love if they were. One— 
or very likely both of you, are too infer- 
nally obstinate to be argued back to 
reason, I fancy; but you could be 
scared into it—as you see.’”’ He paused 
in vain for a reply. “Come. Get up. 
I’ve discharged Evelyn unconditionally; 
she expects you to take her home for 
lunch, I believe.” He waited again. 
“Bosh! Don’t sit there and glower and 
sulk. You ought to be grateful.” 

The enigmatic mixture of emotions 
faded slowly from Mr. Craig’s counte- 
nance. Slowly a broad grin replaced 
them. He took the hand from his 
shoulder and shook it warmly. 

“IT am, old man,” he said simply. 
“Thanks.” 





Bessie’s Mother 


BY ANNE WARNER 


She descended upon the platform and 
looked quickly about—smiling brightly 
and expectantly. Then the smile died, 
for there was no smile to answer it. 
Bessie had not come to meet her mother. 

“To be sure’”’—the mother told herself 
as she began to walk promptly towards 
the exit—‘‘of course a hundred things 
might have prevented her coming. And 
I wrote her particularly not to try to meet 
me. I know the address and——” 

“Beg pardon, madame; is this Mrs. 
Fields?” 

The little mother looked up suddenly 


through the mist in ner eyes—sne nad 
known nothing of the mist until she tried 
to look up through it—and saw a huge 
and resplendent footman, his hand to his 
hat brim. 

“Is this Mrs. Field?” the man asked 
again. 

“Tam Mrs. Field,” was the reply. 

“Mrs. Langford’s carriage is waiting.” 

“Is Mrs. Langford here?”’ 

“No, madame.” 

So Bessie’s mother went through the 
crowd to Bessie’s carriage and was shut 
up alone inside by Bessie’s footman and 

















ORAWN BY EMILE NELSON 


‘* Bessie had not come 


whirled away by Bessie’s husband’s pair 
of station cobs. 

It was a strange ride after the long, hard 
journey. The traveler felt tired, and 
something within her felt hurt and 
crushed. She tried to look out of the 
window and take an interest in the five- 
o’clock problem of existence, but she saw 
only pale faces, weary faces, hungry faces, 
lame horses, thin, scared dogs, pitiful 
children. So strange for this to be 
Bessie’s carriage! So strange for her to be 
in it all alone! So strange 

The wheels suddenly shot off the 
cobblestones onto the smoothest asphalt, 
shot out from the din of trains above and 








BESSIE’S MOTHER 








to meet her mother.” 


trams and trucks to right and left, and 
into an altogether different world of 
glowing lights, gladness, and _ gracious 
glances from carriage to café windows. 

Bessie’s mother gasped afresh, knowing 
that this new world must be Bessie’s 
world, and wondering hurriedly if her 
weary dustiness really felt any more at 
home amidst brilliancy than it had amidst 
squalor. 

Click-clack-click-clack, sounded the 
horses’ feet, as their round trot swept 
the carriage on across squares that were 
really triangles and triangles that were 
really short cuts. Click - clack - click- 
clack—and so on up-town, past this 
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brilliant house, and that gayly carpeted 
entrance, and then a row of windows all 
flower-decorated and with tables ready 
laid behind them each. 

And Bessie’s mother—feeling painfully 
outside of it all, and yet at the same time 
so very much in the middle of it—and 
Bessie’s mother trying to realize, and 
conscious only that every flash and gleam 
accentuated her own sensation of travel- 
dust and utter fatigue. 

Cl - clack — clack—clack—ack—ack— 
halt! 

The horses stopped. Two great iron- 
bound glass lanterns hung on either side 
of a sort of Renaissance portal. All 
around the portal arose the trailing tracery 
and carving of some piece of fantastic 
and incomprehensible architecture. 

The footman was down, and the 
carriage door was open. The mother 
stepped out; her eyes hastily ran all over 
the stone front with its five tiers of 
curtained—and unresponsive—windows— 
and so and so, and so this was Bessie’s 
home. 

She went up the two wide steps, the 
doors opened instantly before her; she 
advanced into the brilliant hall—and 
there stood a gray-haired lady in an elab- 
orate cap and elaborate courtesy. 

“Mrs. Field, ma’am?” the question 
was the accompaniment to an interested 
smile. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the little mother, her 
eyes glancing everywhere but into the 
face before her. 

“Mrs. Langford was obliged to go out, 
ma’am; she was very sorry. If I may 
show you to your rooms——?” 

The mother was unable to answer; she 
could only motion assent, and then follow 
as the other led the way to the lift beyond. 

They went up in the lift, and through 
its wrought-iron grills little glimpses of 
such beauty and luxury found their way 
that the traveler was yet more unable to 
speak when she was finally led out into 
a circular hall and through a curtained 
arch into an elaborately furnished suite 
where a fire burned brightly, a teakettle 
boiled on its silver standard, and a bowl 
of flowers said the “‘Welcome” that had 
so far gone unvoiced. 

The housekeeper hesitated at the door; 


she was one of those perfectly trained 
individuals who know just what they 
should do on all occasions. 

“Tf you would like anything,” she said, 
pointing to the bell, ‘will you, ring please? 
And Mrs. Langford will come as soon as 
she returns.” 

The mother had sunk down in a chair. 





“The children ?” she questioned, 
faintly. 

“They have gone to bed,’ said the 
housekeeper. 


“T almost wish I was gone to bed, 
too,” said the mother smiling a little; ‘‘very 
well; thank you; good-night.” 

The housekeeper went out; a little 
noise in the next room announced the 
placing of luggage; and then all was still. 

Bessie’s mother rose and began to 
unfasten her dress; every bone in her 
body cried for rest from clothing, a warm 
bath, and a recumbent position, and yet 
something in her heart cried louder 
for—— 

Ah! 

It was Bessie. 

She had come in without knocking and 
stood still there in the archway smiling 
upon her mother. 

Such a daughter for any woman to own! 

Twenty-six years old, goddess-tall, 
angel-fair, gowned in velvet, diamonds 
about her throat and sparkling in the 
lace upon her bosom, a cloak of sweeping 
satin, sable-trimmed and silver-clasped— 
oh, such a vision of beauty and wealth 
combined! 

“Oh, my darling!” 

It was almost a scream—and altogether 
a sob—as the mother ran to her child. 

The child shrank back—only a little, 
but very effectively. 

“Mother, mother—I’m so glad to see 
you, but—but you mustn’t weep on 
Paquin’s productions, you know’’—their 
hands and lips met—and then they were 
apart again. “I was so sorry not to be 
able to come and meet you, but Edwards 
found you all right, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, certainly ” the mother had 
drawn back and Bessie had advanced to 
the teakettle and stood toying with the 
violets and so evidently thinking of some- 
thing else that further words faded be- 
fore her. 























BESSIE’S 


“Did you see the children?” 

“They said that they had gone to 
bed.” 

“‘So?—too bad. But you’ll see them 
to-morrow.”” She turned the kettle a 
trifle and then looked up. “How tired 
you look, mother!” 

“T am tired, dear.’’ Tears were 
terribly close. 

“T don’t believe that you will mind a 
bit what I have come to tell you; you 
really aren’t fit for anything but a quiet 
dinner and an early nap.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, Royal forgot about your coming 
and invited a lot of people for dinner 
down-town, and the opera later. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

‘‘No, indeed!” The tears were locked 
back at once. 

“T must hurry to dress,” said Bessie, 
gathering her splendor about her, “and I 
will order your dinner sent up—and to- 
morrow we’ll have the whole day to- 
gether.” 

The mother smiled. She couldn’t 
speak, but she could smile. 

‘‘Royal would have come up,” said the 
daughter, pausing in the archway, “‘but 
he has been motoring and has everything 
to change.” Her eyes brightened as she 
added, “Wait until you see him to- 
morrow! He’s ten times handsomer than 
he was ten years ago. And we’re as 
happy as ever, mother.” 


’ 


The mother awoke next morning about 
nine o’clock. The whole house was 
deathly still. She arose and dressed 
herself quickly. Then she rang. 

A maid answered with a dainty break- 
fast-tray, and when she had placed the 
tray on its little stand by the little parlor’s 
window she said, “‘Miss Graves is to bring 
the children down if you wish, madame.” 

‘‘Now?” asked the mother, joyfully, 
“can she come at once?” 

“T think so,” the servant answered, 
smiling. 

And five minutes later the three children 
and their English governess came in. 

They were sweet children, altogether 
too quiet and demure for ideal Young 
America. Roy, who was eight, shook 
hands with his grandmamma and suffered 
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himself to be kissed; little Betty did some 
kissing, but it was of the mildest possible 
variety; Bobby, the baby, stood and 
stared. Miss Graves said, firstly, that 
they never saw any company; secondly, 
that she would not have troubled Mrs. 
Field except that Mr. Langford had 
bidden her; and thirdly, that it was time 
for their drive before their lessons. 

So they all went away almost at once, 
and more absolute silence ensued. 

About noon the mother grew frightened. 
To be in Bessie’s house and to hear 
nothing—see nothing—know nothing! 
And for so many hours! She did not 
know whether she was expected to leave 
her room or to keep it. If she left it she 
knew not where to go. It came over her 
suddenly that if she went out and moved 
about she would be embarrassed and con- 
fused at meeting one of the men or maids. 

Quarter of one! She rang the bell. 
A man answered. 

“Ts Mrs. Langford ill?” 

“No, ma’am. Mrs. Langford is 
asleep. When Mr. Langford went out 
he left particular orders not to disturb 
her.” 

The mother hardly knew what to say 
next. The man continued: 

“Luncheon will be served in the break- 
fast room at half-past one.” 

Then he went away. 

At half-past one Bessie’s mother found 
her way somehow downstairs to the 
breakfast room, and ate her lunch in 
gloomy elegance. Afterwards she re- 
turned to her room. 

About three a maid—a new one— 
appeared. 

“Mrs. Langford begs to know if you 
will come to her room, madame?” 

The mother rose and followed the 
maid. 

Bessie’s room was a glory of blue silk, 
satin, velvet, enamel, and _ turquoises. 
Bessie herself was before a cheval glass 
whose two wings revolved on pivots in a 
manner at once preéminently distracting 
and revealing. A maid was doing her 
hair, and another was lacing her boots— 
fairy boots of woven silver thread, be it 
said en passant. 

“Oh, mother, to think of all I meant 
to do with you to-day, and instead I’ve 
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“The three children and their 


slept until three o’clock, and now I’ve 
barely time to get dressed and go to the 
Bellevue reception. I feel dreadfully 
about it.” 

The mother sat down very quietly; it 
had been a long day and she had thought 
a great deal 
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English governess came in.” 


‘“‘And that isn’t the worst of it,” Bessie 
continued, ‘‘we are to dine there and go 
to the Pictures afterwards; so I shall nct 
see you again to-night.”’ 

The maid was offering a tray of orna 
ments to the hairdresser, and the latter 
was choosing fancy pins for Bessie’s hair. 
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BESSIE’S 


Bessie watched the choice with interest— 
she did not see her mother’s look. 

“IT feel dreadfully,” she said again 
presently. ‘‘You see, Royal and I are so 
rushed. I do believe we’re almost the 
most popular young couple in town. 
And we =: so happy!—I’m so happy, 
Mother.” 

“I’m so very glad of that,” said the 
mother, and her tone was_ beautifully 
sincere. 

Bessie turned her head to study the 
effect of the jeweled comb in her cotffure; 
when her eyes were satisfied she said with 
the quick catching after words of one who 
has forgotten to reply, ‘“Yes;—oh, yes,” 
and then she rose. The maid brought 
her dress towards her and as she entered 
its folds they rustled and rang and scin- 
tillated, so stiff was the silk, so thick the 
pendent pearl embroidery, so bright the 
silvered trimmings. 

The mother sat and watched. 

“VYou’ve seen the children?” Bessie 
asked presently. 

‘For just a minute this morning.” 

“Miss Graves is so strict. Have you 
been out at all?” 

The mother smiled. 

“No, I was so tired—I needed rest 
most.’ 

The maid was shaking out the dress 
folds; Bessie laughed a little quick laugh 
of relief. 

“Of course—how. stupid of me not to 
remember how journeys always use you 
up! I expect the quiet has been the very 
best thing for you.” 

The second maid was bringing a cloak 
of white broadcloth. 

“Ah, that means time to go,” said the 
daughter. “I'll have to leave you again 
now, mother dear, but to-morrow we will 
certainly begin our visit.”’ 

She kissed her mother and went hastily 
out, leaving her sitting there amidst the 
blue of that bluest boudoir. 


The next morning the mother had rec- 
onciled herself to the situation, had taken 
the coffee, roll and fruit at nine in place 
of the substantial meal that she was 
accustomed to at eight, and had sat down 
with some sewing afterwards. 

She hummed a little song as she sewed, 
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a song that had floated over Bessie’s 
cradle in bygone years, and as she sang 
she thought of what a darling baby the 
cradle had held, of what a sweet, rosy 
child it had yielded up to the larger crib, 
and of what a rarely lovely girl of sixteen 
had been the result, a girl so rarely lovely 
that a young man speeding his motor by 
their gate had looked within—and never 
known peace after until the girl was his 
own. Well, Royal Langford was a 
splendid fellow—and they had been very 
happy—— 

And Bessie’s mother sang softly but 
cheerfully to herself as she sat alone and 
thought about it all. 

The house was still—it was always very 
still—only the chiming of the different 
clocks occasionally broke the hush. The 
children lived in another part—the serv- 
ants wore felt soles—and Bessie was 
asleep. The night before had ended 
very, very late—I mean, very, very early. 
There had been laughter, voices, and the 
jingle and rattle of silver and crystal 
below, at an hour so close to dawn that 
the mother above started up out of her 
sleep, and then lay down again realiz- 
ing — well—just realizing. That was 
enough. 

“Mother!” 

It was Bessie’s voice; it was Bessie 
standing again in the archway—this time 
with her eyes big and bright, her cheeks 
scarlet, her hair flowing loose over a 
negligée of silk striped with lacy ladder- 
ings. 

The mother sprang up—her work 
falling forgotten to the floor. 

“My child!” 

Bessie came a little ways into the room 
and stopped where she could lean against 
a chair. 

“Mother, I’m afraid that I am going 
to be ill—I feel so terribly strangely,” the 
tone was almost a wail. 

The mother was beside her, touching 
her hand. Her hand was limp—and 
cold. 

“Lie down on my bed,” she cried 
quickly. The second after, Bessie fell 
fainting among the pillows. 

The mother ran to the bell and rang it 
loudly, then she sought her own little 
medicine-case and its restorative bottles— 
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and by the time the maid arrived she had 
the messages worded for telephoning. 

“Mr. Langford and the doctor—at 
once.” 

Royal was easily secured, for he was 
still asleep in his room. In five minutes 
he appeared and remembered only ina 
most perfunctory manner that he had 
not seen his mother-in-law before, in the 
two days that she had dwelt beneath his 
roof. For Royal Langford loved his wife 
passionately, and the mere idea of her 
illness drove his mother-in-law back into 
the rear corners of his brain. 

“My God, what has happened?” he 
exclaimed, going to the bedside and 
flinging himself down there. ‘‘What is the 
matter—she is always so well?” 

“Perhaps it is nothing,” said the 
mother, chafing the cold hand nearest 
her—‘but—but send for the doctor.” 

“Doctor!” Royal’s great black eyes 
were fairly devouring his wife’s uncon- 
scious face—‘‘Fifty doctors! A_ thou- 
sand !—but—oh, Bessie, Bessie !”’ 

The mother’s hand touched his 
shoulders—sympathy was in the pres- 
sure—and affection—was not Bessie his, 
too?” 

‘‘Can’t you carry her to her own room?” 
she asked. 

“‘Wouldn’t she better stay here?” 

“But—but can she stay here?” the 
mother glanced around the diminutive 
chamber—its contrast to the blue throne- 
room below was marked indeed—but 
Royal understood nothing of her thoughts. 

“Wait until Edmoor has seen her,” he 
said, never lifting his eyes from Bessie’s 
face—‘‘we’ll do what he says—Great 
Heavens!—if he says she’s really— 
really—sick.”’ 

The mother’s heart was _ hideously 
heavy. She went over by the window a 
moment and steadied her lips; when she 
came back Bessie’s eyes were open—but 
saw nothing. 

Royal—his heavy dressing gown spread- 
ing almost like a pall over both—was 
bowed above his wife, kissing her, and 
bidding her speak to him. 

“She doesn’t hear you,” said the 
mother, kneeling close by them both— 
“my poor boy!’’ her tone was gentle—not 





at all as if her distress was crying also, 


“be patient; the doctor will soon be 
here.” 

The doctor did come soon—as soon as 
the telephone reached him. He was not 
an old man, and was a very large and 
handsome one. He looked at Bessie’s 
mother—at Royal—and then at Bessie. 

He ordered her carried downstairs to 
her own room. 

And then he ordered more. He took 
the mother downstairs into the library, 
and, shutting Royal and all the world 
outside, talked long and earnestly. 

The little mother opened her lips—her 
lips that had been closed but never 
sealed—and told the doctor what had 
come to her in these few lonely, bewilder- 
ing hours. 

He nodded—he understood. 

It was the Price—the Price one pays 
when one has gone the Pace that Kills; 
and the lovely young butterfly must fold 
her brilliant wings and pay it out to the 
last ounce of diamonded debt. 

And no man could say where the end 
would be. 


Then came long weeks—long, long, 
long weeks. 

The doctor came and came, the mother 
watched and watched, and time dragged 
its comfortless passing and kept the future 
for a hideous riddle whose answer was 
unknown. 

Then—finally—there came a _ night 
when Bessie seemed to draw her breath 
as one who yet will live. The doctor 
took the mctaer downstairs and gave her 
the first reat nope that he had dared to 
counsel. She went back to the bedside 
above and prayed, and towards midnight 
the sick woman looked straight up into 
the eyes bent above her. 

“Mamma!” she murmured faintly, and 
at the childhood name the mother’s heart 
swelled nigh to bursting. “Mamma, 
where’s Royal?” 

(Oh, mother-hearts—the burden of 
your bearing!—The first cry after all 
those weeks and then it was for some 
one else!) 

“He is here,” said the mother—and 
called him—and then stepped back into 
the shadow as he took his wife in his 
arms For a long minute Bessie clung 
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BESSIE’S MOTHER 





““The mother sat and watched.” 


close to her husband and then the 
leaven—the new spirit that was striving 
towards birth—led her to cry: 

“But mamma, Royal? Where did 
mamma go?” 

The mother came back then and her 
face was laid against the sick girl’s 
trembling lips. 

And the next day there was a relapse 
and things were infinitely worse again. 

The mother—who had seen the new- 











born hope—and had understood—was 
freshly tireless now. 

“Your wife’s mother will be ill next,” 
said the doctor to Royal one afternoon. 
The doctor—in his long term of two visits 
a day—and his supplemental library con- 
sultations, had come to be more of a 
family friend than ever. 

Royal was gnawing his mustache in 
misery over the danger of the one who 
was dearest, and only nodded. He could 
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not compass further fears than those he 
was lavishing on the wife he so adored. 

There was another period of despera- 
tion, and then one afternoon Bessie 
came to consciousness again. 

“Oh, mamma,” she gasped, painfully, 
“must I die? I don’t want to die.” 

Her mother held her hand—and smiled, 
yes, actually smiled. Hope was in the 
smile—but hope was dumb. 

“T don’t want to leave Royal,”’ said the 
younger woman—‘‘nor my babies’”’—and 
then, like a strange, ghostly cloud, the 
veil rent itself and showed the light beyond 
and Bessie stretched out her hand weakly 
and added—‘‘nor you, mamma—nor 
you.” 

With the words the barrier broke, and 
the daughter was in her mother’s arms—a 
child again. The mother soothed her to 
her bosom and spoke no word. What 
word was there to speak? Royal came 
in and saw them thus together, and went 
quietly out. And Bessie slept with her 
head on her mother’s heart as in her baby 
ways and days. 

The doctor, coming in, would not 
disturb them, but stood and looked from 
the shadowy doorway for a long time. 
Downstairs he said to Royal: 

“Mrs. Langford owes her life to her 
mother. The danger is over now.” 

“And you,” said the husband, whose 
joy was inexpressible. 

“Oh, as to that——” Edmoor simply 
shrugged his broad shoulders. He knew 
how much care meant and how much 
medicine meant. Perhaps he knew even 
better yet what Bessie’s mother meant. 


When Christmas came, Bessie was able 
to be propped up by pillows and receive 
a diamond necklace and a cheque from 
her husband as a token of appreciation 
of the kindness she had shown him in 
living. 

And then the children, who had not 
seen their mother in months, were 
admitted to the room, and stood, three in 
a row, at the foot of the bed, and 
regarded her with curiosity. 

“T know all my ’rithmetic tables now,” 
Roy hazarded at last; “grandmamma 
made me learn ’em all.” 

“An’ I can sew,” said little Betty. “I 
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have sewed you a sachet to smell of— 
see!” she held it up as she spoke. 
Bessie’s eyes wandered to her mother. 

“Did you teach her?” they. asked. 
The mother nodded. 

“You could sew when you were six,” 
she said, ‘‘why not Betty?” 

“An we tum in the big room an’ see 
papa ev’y night,” said Bob, ‘‘an’ we say 
prayers, too—we say ’em to God an’ 
grandma.” 

Bessie’s look went slowly back and 
forth between them. 

‘An’ we have stories an’ go-to-bed 
songs,’ Bob added, ‘‘an’ we go to grand- 
ma ’stead of Katie when Miss Graves 
goes out.” 

But Bessie’s cheeks were flushing, and 
the little ones were taken back to their 
Christmas tree and fairyland of toys. 

“I hope I haven’t interfered,” the 
mother said rather timidly after a little; 
“the time has been so long for them as 
well as for us. And I only tried to fill 
your place as well as I could.” 

“Interfered!”’ Bessie’s tone was a 
struggle; and then at last she said, 
““Mamma, come to me’’—and then, when 
her mother had come—‘‘I almost wish I’d 
died,”’ said the invalid, “it—it—seems as 
if you do everything so much better.” 

The mother-arms’ enfolded _ her 
enfolded a new daughter who was learn- 
ing a new motherhood and whom God 
was blessing thrice in the learning. 





The long months of a winter conva- 
lescence rolled smoothly by, while Bessie 
rested pale and lovely among her cushions, 
and her mother sewed on dainty muslins 
and laces and silks near by. 

“I’m glad you are teaching Betty to 
sew,” said the daughter one day. ‘You 
sew so beautifully yourself. It will be 
nice for her to know when she gets old, 
too.” 

“Yes, I think so,” said the mother, 
smiling. 

‘‘And I want Betty to be just like you, 
mamma,” said the younger woman, 
wistfully, “‘so dear and sweet in her home. 
I don’t care so much about the rest of 
the world as I did.” 

The mother smiled gently. 

The doctor and Royal came in a little 
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later, and had some tea and approved the 
invalid’s progress and laughed and chatted 
and then went out together. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Bessie, when they 
were alone again, “the doctor said 
you saved my life. Do you know 
what I thought when Royal told me 
that?” 
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Royal and I,” said Bessie, her own eyes 
filling —‘‘selfishly thoughtless of every one 
except each other——” 

The mother interrupted her by coming 
quickly beside her and laying her fingers 
on her lips. 

‘Bessie,”’ she said, earnestly, “it was 
all right—I can forget it all—because— 
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“The doctor would 


“No,” said the mother, rolling an edge 
and looking interested, ‘‘what did you 
think, dear?” 

“T thought,” said Bessic, slowly, “how 
terrible it would have been if I died—if I 
had died—without your ever——”’ she 
hesitated and stopped. Her mother 
looked up and their eyes met. 

“We were very selfishly thoughtless— 
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not disturb them.” 


because—you were all in ali to one 
another. That is such a beautiful and 
blessed thing——’’ she paused, and her 
lips pressed her daughter’s. 

“Mamma,” the latter whispered, “1 
want to tell you something. Royal and I 
have been talking—and we—we don’t 
want you to go away again. We want 
you to stay here.” 











“Ves, that we do,” exclaimed a voice 
behind them. 

The mother drew away and turned to 
see her son-in-law smiling on her. 

“You will have to,” said Bessie, ‘“we 
can’t any of us ever spare you again.” 

The mother looked at her and then at 
Royal. Something in his face led her 
hastily to gather up her work and set a 
few stitches in hasty confusion. 

Bessie was smiling from her pillows. 
Her husband sat down beside her and 
took her hand. 

“Persuade her, Royal,’’ she said. 

Royal stared steadily at his mother-in- 
law and watched her slightly troubled 
face. 

‘‘We certainly can’t spare you,” he 
said. ‘“‘Edmoor and I were discussing 
the subject just now. He feels even 
more strongly than we do,” and then he 
smiled broadly. 

The little mother looked helplessly at 
him, and then helplessly down at her 
work again. 

“Why, mamma,” Bessie cried suddenly, 
“aren’t you blushing?” 

“I’m afraid I am,” confessed the 
culprit, miserably. “I shouldn’t be sur 
prised at anythingI did. I feel so foolish 
to act so, but—but——” she folded her 
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hands on her sewing and tried to look firm. 

“Of course she is,” said Royal, de- 
lightedly, ‘Bessie, you don’t know your 
own mother, yet. She has been flirting 
with the doctor, and now she is engaged 
to him and going to be as rich and as 
fashionable as yourself. He has just told 
me, and begged me to tell you, as it 
appears that she cannot make up her 
mind to tell any one herself.” 

Bessie’s eyes became startlingly round. 

“Mamma!” she cried, “‘is it really so?” 

The little mother just nodded her head. 
Bessie gasped. 

“Why, how old are you?” she asked, 
blankly. 

“I’m forty-three,” said the mother, 
whose waist was as tiny and whose hair 
was as brown as Bessie’s own. 

Bessie turned to her husband. Her 
face was a study of conflicting sentiments, 
but after a little, one got the better of all 
the rest. 

“Royal,” she said, half appalled and 
half appealing, ‘why, she isn’t old at all!’”’ 

Royal laughed outright. 

“Tt certainly looks as if she was terribly 
young, doesn’t it?” he cried. 

““Mamma——”’ Bessie began. 

But the mother had gone away 

Not upstairs—but down to the library. 
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The Blazed 


BY BAILEY 


When the stork winged his knowing 
way up into the high Sierras to the Blazed 
Tree Mine and left a small girl baby at 
the Superintendent’s house, Sing On was 
tumultuously happy. He ran to the 
kitchen, built up a big fire and baked a 
little round citron cake, which he frosted, 
sprinkled with walnuts and sent up by 
Louisa Boole to her new sister. 

“You no eatee him,” On cautioned 


Louisa. ‘‘New gal catchee. Makee him 
velly fat—allee same tlee piecee pigee.” 

Sing On meant well, but his citron 
cake idea made Boole laugh, when, lean- 
ing over his pale wife’s bed, he saw Louisa 
bring in the cake, with tender glances at 
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its tempting frosted top. Boole laughed 
easily now, as the anxious, nerve-wearing 
hours of prospective fatherhood were 
past. 

“You eat it, dear, and say nothing to 
On,” said Louisa’s mother. ‘“He’d be 
ofiended if he thought the baby didn’t 
get it.” 

So Louisa, rejoicing, ate the cake out 
behind the woodshed. 

During the first three months of the 
baby’s important existence On made all 
manner of excuses to get his long-nailed 
fingers upon the child. Once, when 
nobody was looking, he gathered it up in 
his arms, nearly stifling it in the folds of 

















his loose white blouse; and when it began 
to express itself in terms of stormy disap- 
proval, he ran up and down the veranda 
with it and finally laid it in the hammock 
and swung it so hard to hush its wild 
wails that its face grew purple from the 
vibrations or from rage, and it nearly 
went into convulsions before Mrs. Boole, 
flying to the rescue, grasped it up in her 
motherly arms. Soon it was contentedly 
staring across the cafion at white old 
Mount Ritter and making queer, happy 
little grunts. 

But after a while, by dint of close 
observation of the mother’s ways with the 
child, On became a rather fair, though 
as yet somewhat uncertain nurse. He 
would walk up and down a little trail 
under the pines behind the house, with 
the baby in his arms, the cheerful infant 
crowing and gurgling, its face dimpling 
sweetly and its eager fingers plucking at 
On’s queue. 

Great days were these for Sing On 
But when Yukio came, a little myrrh was 
mixed in his cup of joy. Yukio was a 
round, gleeful and very studious little 
Jap whom Mrs. Boole had imported to 
help about the place. At first it took the 
careful Yukio all day merely to wash the 
dishes and sweep the floors, and he would 
have taken a week to clean the windows 
had not the reluctant Sing On been 
detailed to help him. 

On went about with deep volcanic 
mutterings whenever his duties had any 
direct relation to those of Yukio, but the 
placid little Jap paid small heed to the 
inward ragings and turned smilingly to 
his Plutarch or his Tennyson. 

It seemed after a time that the internal 
fires of On had ceased to burn, but when 
Louisa came out on the back porch one 
day and put the baby in Yukio’s arms, 
On’s sword hand shook with rage. He 
stole quietly up behind Yukio on his 
padded soles, seized the infant, and up- 
setting Yukio’s chair with a deft move- 
ment, sent the Jap sprawling and ran 
away to the kitchen with the baby. 
Yukio arose smiling, and brushed his 
clothes with a little broom brush that he 
always carried in his outside breast pocket. 

“Huh! huh!” he laughed. “Huh! 
huh!” He gazed toward the kitchen 
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steadily, but with no apparent resentment. 
“This is little unfortunate,” he explained 
to Mrs. Boole, who happened along. 
Yukio was fresh from the Mission School 
in Japan and it was easier for him to use 
a long English word than a short one. 
“But it is not varee difficult to be under- 
standing of. The Chinese gen-tleman 
loves the infant, and he does not love me. 
Huh! huh!” 

Now Mrs. Boole was desirous of run- 
ning things in her own house. She had 
told Louisa to let Yukio mind the baby 
and she did not like Sing On’s inter- 
ference. She hastened to the kitchen, 
grasped the infant from Sing’s arms, read 
the Chinaman a severe little lecture, and 
gave the child over to the triumphant 
Yukio. 

In his own peculiar way the Jap liked 
the baby as well as did the jealous On, 
and he now took scornful delight in 
marching up and down in front of the 
kitchen door with the little one in his 
arms, while Sing On cast malign glances 
in his direction. The minute Mrs. Boole’s 
back was turned something happened. 
Sing On began it by saying to Yukio, 
with a harsh stare from his almond eyes: 

“You no good—I savyvee you.” 

“Huh! huh!” laughed the Jap. 

“You catch ’em heap bad time when I 
fightee you,” hissed On. 

“Huh! huh! You not understanding 
how to make battle. Japan make China 
sick varee seriously every time.” With 
these words of Yukio went a bit of calm 
condescension. 

“Not this time.” 

“Huh! huh!” Then Yukio began 
squeaking “From  Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” which he had learned in the 
Mission School, for the edification of the 
baby. This song was too much for Sing 
On’s highbinder blood. 

“You li’l blownee pig!” he gruffed, 
warming up. 

“Huh! huh!” laughed Yukio. 

“You li’l one piecee, no tailee pig!” 

“Huh! huh! You thinking I am pig. 
I thinking you are ” He breathed 
a foul Oriental imprecation, which Sing 
On understood only too well. 

So suddenly did On spring upon him 
that Yukio did not have an opportunity for 
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any of that fencing with the hands which 
is a part of every Japanese schoolboy’s 
training. ‘The quick, harsh impact would 
have upset the Jap if he had not had the 
vantage of the kitchen wall. He laid the 
baby down as hastily as he could without 
doing her any damage, while Sing On 
clutched him about the waist and kicked 
his shins. 

“One—two—three!”’ said Yukio. And 
in a lift of the eyelash On found himself 
upside down upon the Jap’s_ sturdy 
shoulders, his arms painfully bent together 
at the elbows and a_ discomforting, 
breath-cutting grip at his throat. In 
another second he was hurtling through 
the air, a howling Mongolian projectile, 
badly aimed at the porch-rail and miss 
ing it to fall over into a spreading black 
berry bush. 

Sing On scrambled blindly out of the 
brush, bleating like a goat, the baby’s 
voice joining in desperately and the Jap 
shouting “Huh! huh! huh!” while his 
sides shook and his black eyes glistened. 
Mrs. Boole, rushing back to pick up the 
squalling infant, demanded to know what 
it all meant. But she gleaned nothing 
more than what she might have de 
duced from the Jap’s obscure remark 
that “the Chinese gentleman used 
rhetoric unfit and was payment rendered 
sufficient.” 

Half an hour later, while Yukio, under 
a pine, was reading “Sartor Resartus,”’ 
and getting out of it vastly more than 
ever Carlyle put in, the electric bell 
rang in the kitchen. This was the milk 
man’s signal from down in the cafion. 
The house stood on the side of an incred 
ibly steep scarp, and the milk canand the 
mail and many other things were hauled 
up and across the canon by means of a 
basket trolley to which a light line and 
reel were attached. The working of the 
trolley’s windlass was one of the disputed 
duties that lay between Yukio and Sing 
On. Having just now a decided sense of 
superiority over the other menial, Yukio 
complacently turned the pages of Teufels- 


* dréckh and waited for Sing On to answer 


the milkman’s call. ‘The bell whirred 
again and again, and finally took on a 
long fit of whirring; so that Mrs. Boole, 
hastening to the kitchen and finding On 


sitting there waiting for Yukio to respond 
to the summons, turned loose a cloudburst 
of feminine reproof upon the moody 
Mongol. He moved away sullenly at 
last, but he was a long while hauling up the 
milk. Coming back to the kitchen at 
last, he splashed the white fluid into the 
pan, amid violent upheavals of wrath, 
only a small part of which was heard by 
Mrs. Boole, as she became frightened and 
fled from the kitchen. 

When Boole, coming from the mine in 
the evening, was sent to make further 
protest, he found Sing On in his little 
room off the kitchen, packing his loose 
array into his carpet bag. He had 
already bundled up some of his other 
belongings. 

“You give me tlee-dolla-hap, I go,” 
said the Chinaman excitedly, shaking his 
head and pounding his carpet bag upon 
the floor. Then there was an outburst 
of obscure lingo of which Boole could 
make nothing definite. The master of 
the house tried the effect of a little logic, 
but he soon found there was no reasoning 
with an active volcano. Moreover, Sing 
On was determined to go. 

“You’d better watch him when he 
leaves the place, Henry,” said Mrs. 
Boole’s cautious mother. ‘“‘He’s likely 
to do some damage or to make away 
with something.” 

“Oh, Sing’s an honest fellow,” said 
Boole, ‘‘and he won’t go until morning 
anyway, so we can see him off all right. 
He’s simply leaving because he can’t get 
along with the other chap. Drat these 
Orientals, anyway! They’re the worst 
lot!” 

“Oh, On has been awfully cross lately,” 
said Mrs. Boole, ‘“‘but I like Yukio. 
He’s such a polite, dear little fellow, and 
he knows so much.” 

“Yes—of Carlyle,” said Boole, unsym- 
pathetically. “But Carlyle’s philosophy 
doesn’t wash many dishes.” 

Nobody of the Superintendent’s house- 
hold paid any further attention to Sing 
On. It was a soft moonlight night, and 
so warm that one of the French windows 
of the Booles’ bedchamber, which looked 
out upon the veranda roof, was left open, 
with a tall screen before it to keep the 
draught off the precious baby. The pines 








sighed lightly, lulling the tired ones to 
slumber. 

It was a little past midnight when some- 
thing awoke Mrs. Boole out of her 
pleasant dreams of a Utopian place where 
hired help of any sort was not. Some- 
how her mother instinct scented danger 
and her prophetic soul sent her flying to 
the baby’s crib. She felt the pillow. It 
was still warm, but the child was not 
there. She aroused Boole and together 
they ran about upstairs, looking for the 
lost infant. 

“Oh, oh!”? sobbed Mrs. Boole. ‘‘It’s 
Sing On! Iknowit! He has stolen my 
baby—he has stolen my darling baby, 
and I'll never see her again! Oh, Henry, 
can’t you do something?” 

“Yes,” replied the desperate Boole. 
“But keep quiet. I may be able to run 
down the highbinder somewhere, if we 
don’t make a noise. He can’t be far 
away.” 

Boole, in his pajamas, ran downstairs, 
while his wife went to waken her mother 
and Yukio. On the veranda Boole 
caught sight of two figures in the moon- 
light. One was Sing On’s, and it stood 
near the trolley windlass, and the other 
was Yukio’s, making toward the China- 
man covertly and with tiger-like tread. 
Boole could hear the soft whirr of the 
ratchet wheel and the light click of the 
pawl, and he knew that the trolley 
basket was being slowly let down by the 
sly Celestial. He glanced over the rail 
and caught at his fond paternal heart 
when he saw a white something in the 
basket, and knew at once that it was his 
own little girl baby, swinging out of the 
Blazed Tree heaven over the tragical, 
hell-deep gulf space below. The wire 
ran over the cafion at a sharp incline, 
and the trolley was capable of an im- 
measurable rate of speed, while at the 
end, for a bumper, was nothing softer 
than a great fir butt. 

There flashed upon the brain of the 
frenzied father the vision of a stout ice 
cream freezer that had flown down the 
wire and smashed into innumerable bits, 
spattering the flaky cream all over the 
lower landscape. That same pulley line, 
knotted after repeated breaks, was the 
one which controlled the speed of the 
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descending baby, and half the solid little 
weight of the child depended from it. 
The wire was strong enough, although it 
was light, but that pulley line—that old, 
frayed and knotted pulley line—would it 
hold? Sing On’s intention was plain: 
He was letting the baby down by the 
trolley and would then descend by the 
trail and across the bridge and get her 
and carry her away. This was, as the 
wily Celestial had seen, the best and 
quickest way of conveying the child 
across the canon and out of reach of 
pursuers. Besides, the trail was a narrow 
and ugly one over which to carry a baby, 
a big bundle and a carpet bag. Just 
how Sing On had expected to make his 
way along the road after he reached it 
was a mystery, but probably he had a 
confederate somewhere. 

Boole dared not approach the windlass 
nor make his presence known, for if Sing 
On took fright he might let go the handle 
and then—— Again the vision of the 
shattered ice cream freezer. Boole was 
glad his wife was not there to witness the 
awful descent—first because-of the shock 
it would give her and then because of the 
fact that she might startle Sing On and 
cause the catastrophe he so much feared. 
But that silly Yukio—he was stealing 
quietly upon Sing On, bent upon the very 
mischief which Boole, by his cautious 
holding back, was trying to prevent. 
Once the basket, with its precious load, 
was safely down by the tree butt, the child 
would be safe and he could run around 
and get her and bring her back to her 
mother’s empty arms. But Yukio—the 
bungling marplot—there he was now 
slowly stealing up within a few feet of the 
unconscious On. Boole beckoned vainly. 
The subtle Jap was all eyes for his prey. 
Well, perhaps he might grasp the handle 
and hold it and fight off the cowardly 
Mongol, or he might be able to apply the 
brake—yes, the brake, he might think of 
that! 

But unhappily, just as Yukio was 
about to grasp the Chinaman’s arm, his 
foot grated harshly upon the veranda 
floor and Sing On turned violently, while 
Boole’s heart stood still. Then a bright 
hatchet flashed out of the depths of the 
Mongol’s blouse. He held it threaten- 
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ingly with one hand while he clutched the 
windlass handle with the other. Yukio 
fenced him with subtly finessing hands, 
while his feet, wide apart, pounded the 
floor. 

Then Boole rushed forward to apply 
the brake, followed by Mrs. Boole, who 
had heard the scuffle and had bounded 
out with pitiful little cries of ““Oh, save 
the baby! Save the baby! She’s in the 
trolley basket! Stop her—stop her! Oh, 
Henry, Henry, Henry!” 

Before Boole could reach the brake 
Yukio had wrenched the hatchet from his 
adversary and had floored him, while the 
ratchet wheel buzzed and the basket flew 
down the wire, and there was a heart 
rending hum from the trolley. 

Boole’s big hand clapped on the brake 
while On jumped to his feet, and Yukio, 
who flourished the hatchet in wild alarm 
at the sight of the flying child, joined his 
screams of dismay with those of Mrs. 
Boole. 

“T’ve caught her!” shouted Boole, in 
triumph, as the trolley slurred and the 
pawl stopped its clicking. Then he 
cried, ‘Great God!” and nearly collapsed 
over the windlass. For there was a snap 
down the void somewhere, a gathering 
moan of the trolley, a rush and whiz of 
white, as the baby’s nightgown fluttered 
like a flag on a moving locomotive. 

“Line bloke!” yelled Sing On. ‘Poor 
li'l baby go bump-smashee !” 

Mrs. Boole dropped softly by the 
veranda rail. Boole’s bulging eyes fol- 
lowed the flight of the nightgown, while 
he clutched the idle brake and stood 
there, an image of stone. 

He was roused by a resounding jar and 
sensed without seeing the wild act of the 
frantic Yukio, who, with one blow with 
the hatchet, had severed the wire, which 
went swirling and curling down among 
the pines and the brush. 

“You—you—you!” bellowed Boole 
hoarsely. “What have you done—you 
crazy fool?” 

But as the wire flung away, jangling, 
tangling among the tree tops, he saw 
in the moonlight—for his eyes were still 
fixed upon the fluttering white gown— 
that the basket had ceased its flight and 
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was swinging between the branches away 
across the cafion and within two hundred 
feet of the fir-tree bumper. 

‘“Ah-h-h!” he suspired  delightedly. 
“She’s all right! The wire has sagged 
and caught and she’s all right! You 
did it, Yukio. You saved her!’ 

But Yukio was gliding away like a 
wraith down the trail and over the 
bridge. He ran so fast, in fact, that 
Boole, who followed him, panting heavily 
and with hard-knocking heart, arrived at 
the foot of the tall pine near the road 
above which the white gown was waving 
just in time to see him swing aloft like an 
ape from one limb to another. The 
rattle of wheels down the road resounded 
thrown the cafion, and in an open space 
Boole caught sight of a dark covered 
wagon. 

“Why, that’s Ah Tong’s outfit!’ he 
cried. ‘“‘The scoundrel! He was to take 
Sing On and his luggage with that blessed 
baby away in his laundry wagon, God 
knows where. Have you got her, Yukio? 
Have you got her?” he yelled up the tree. 

“Yes, sir!” rang from aloft. ‘She all 
right. Coming right down, sir.” 


Back to the house the glad father bore 
the baby and laid itin the arms of its 
deliriously happy mother, who had been 
revived and had been thrilling to the 
joyous calls from the trail. 

“Isn’t she the dearest—the very 
dearest?” breathed Mrs. Boole in a 
rapture. “She never cried once all the 
time she was in that basket.” 

“Bright little chaps, those Japs,” said 
Boole, fondling the baby, who sat up 
dimpling adorably and crowing ever so 
sweetly. ‘Such an idea as cutting that 
wire would never have occurred to me, 
and I’m a bit of an engineer myself. 
What does the little fellow like best?” 

“Books,” said Mrs. Boole. 

“What kind of books?” 

“Oh, philosophical works—deep ones 
—Spencer, Spinoza, Schopenhauer.” 

“Then he shall havea whole library of 
the obscurest language imaginable,” 
promised Boole in the pulsing reaction 
from frazzled nerves and in the first 
transport of a great new joy. 
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On a sudden I 
felt my revolver 
snatched from its 
holster, and at the 
same instant my 
rifle, lying by my 
side, sprang into 
the air and disap- 
peared. These 
actions gave me 
such a sore start 
that I neither ex- 
claimed nor 
stirred. 
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{ RS t< LES I had ; thought 
eo Fig myself miles from 
A Mg any one. Between 

AW SD me and our camp 


Ps - stretched at least 
three leagues of 
tangled, fly- 
stricken woods, 
and I well knew that my two com- 
panions were delighted that such a dis- 
tance should separate us for one day 
at least. The truth is, that, having been 
camping and canoeing together for now 
three weeks, we were heartily weary 
of one another’s presence. ‘They were 
younger than I, richer in muscular humor, 
fond of slaying and of song, and looked 
upon me as out of their, the real, world. 
To be free from their society, and to re- 
lieve them for a time of mine, I had set out 
early in the morning to battle my way 
through the spruce forest and to win the 
top of this bald, forbidding mountain. 
I had been seated but a short time in the 
shade of a rock when my firearms leaped 
from me as if snatched by the spirits of 
the air. 

Some seconds of deep silence followed, 
these interrupted by the shoving out of 
two moccasined feet some few yards from 
me as their owner sat down. Slowly I 
turned my head and beheld a man, young 
and pleasant looking, who gazed at me 
quizzingly the while he searched his pocket 
for tobacco. His pipe already lay between 
his teeth. Presently he said, pleasantly 
enough: 
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“Well!” 

“Well!” I replied. 

Finding him not as I expected, a ruffian 
in looks, my so-let-it-be disposition as- 
serted itself, and I lost a certain amount 
of interest in the stranger. He, in his turn, 
took his eyes from me and fixed them on 
his pipe. To the far side of him were 
flung my weapons; his own rifle lay across 
his knees. His hair was black and long, 
his skin tanned to a proper backwoodsman 
shade. 

“Going to say anything?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“T fear I have nothing of moment to 
say. I may be mistaken, but it seems to 
me it’s for you to do the talking at this 
juncture.” 

“They usually swear some,” he said 
lightly. ‘I never hold it against them. 
You’re like catching a fish that won’t 
fight! What’s your name?” 

“Anything you please. It matters not 
a rap to me what you call me.” 

“But it does to me! Ill have to look 
at any papers you carry when we get to 
the shanty. Why are you in this region? 
Moose? You must know that moose are 
out of season in June! It’s against the 
law to shoot ’em.” 

“There is a gentle occupation that is 
out of season at all seasons—highway 
robbery.” 

He laughed heartily, catching his pipe 
as it fell from his lips. 

“Highway! God bless me, I’ve almost 
forgotten the meaning of the word! My 
only highways are portages; there are 
plenty of them about, worse luck. It can’t 
be highway robbery, whatever it is. Try 
something else.” 

“Very well, we’ll say plain, vulgar rob- 
bery.” 

“No, no, no. Try brigandage. It 
sounds better both from the perpetrator’s 
standpoint, and the victim’s.” 

“Rather dangerous way of making a 
living, I suggest.” 

“Every way is dangerous in this hard 
land. There are no other ways than the 
ways of danger. In winter the wilds, the 
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‘Going to say anything ?’ 


wind and the cold; the obliterated trail, 
the wanderings and the wounds; frost 
till the water is as hard as these rocks; 
the strong beasts we chase, the long line 
of traps we run, the heavy timber felling. 
Spring! the driving of the logs over 
rapids and chutes, the sudden deaths 
in the jams, the frantic-thrown, help- 
less hand in the backwater — God’s 
truth! there’s nothing soothing in these 
wilds.” 

*“You strive to make things less harsh, 
I see.” 

“Why should I? I might as well at- 
tempt to smooth the waters of yonder lake 
with a drop of bear’s grease. I must be 
harsh or disappear.” 

We each smoked hard for a time in si- 
lence. 

“Are you not going to ask what’s up 
at length he enquired. 
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“NotI. Disagreeable things announce 
themselves in plenty of time.” 

“T fail to see the compliment. How- 
ever, let that pass. Why have you come 
into my domain? Bear? 

“T would not kill a bear if it did not 
attack me.” 

‘Perhaps not, then,” he said sarcastic- 
ally. ‘‘Fish?” 

“T never fish unless in need of food.” 

He looked me over in amused pity. 

“Searching for minerals, then! You 
are a prospector?”’ 

‘In order to conserve time and 
energy I will tell you why I am 
here. I came for amusement and recrea- 
tion.” 

‘“‘Great Scot! Amusement!” Turning 
sharply to me, he demanded: ‘‘ Why did 
you not try the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
the jungles of Borneo, the—the—lI’ve a 
mind to let you go, Ihave indeed. Amuse- 
ment! Any man with imagination enough 
to fancy amusement in this land of steel 
traps and black flies should not be inter- 
fered with. He is bound to work out his 
own confounding.” 

“T appear to have done so already.’ 

“I’m not so sure, for hang me if I do 
not feel like letting you go.” 

“Then you have me?” 

He ylanced at my weapons. 

“Looks like it. Remember, no com- 
pulsion. You are entitled to walk away— 
if you care to run the risks.” 

“What are those risks, may I ask?” 

“‘Bless me, how should I know? No 
one has ever raised the point by trying 
to make away. But if you really want an 
answer, jump to your feet and start down 
the mountain side. By the way, is your 
rifle a sure shot? Mine seldom misses. 
I think if occasion offers I’ll try yours for 
a change. It looks clever.” 

“For a marauder, you speak good 
English.” 

“T take exception to the appellation 
‘marauder,’ but let that pass. You are 
coming with me, I take it?” 

“T take it that I’m obliged to.” 

“‘No compulsion. There is an alterna- 
tive.” 

“Thank you, I’ll go quietly, hoping that 
may count in my favor. It does at a 
police court.” 
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“Does it? I have never been in a 
police court.” 

“You, of all men I have met, need not 
despair.”’ 

He grinned a broad grin. 

‘“‘But we must be going. While you are 
here you may as well take in the scenefrom 
this mountain top. It has its peculiar 
effects, | suppose. We call all these hills 
‘mountains’ out here.” 

Already I had swept the land: scrub 
spruce and swamp, yellow tarns and deso 
lation of mountain and rock. 

“A miserable land,” he continued sad- 
ly, “barren of men 
and for men. One 
good thing it does 
possess; there is a 
grandeur of fresh air 
redolent of balsam 
and pine. Some seek 
that before all else.” 
He threw back his 
shoulders and drew 
in a long, satisfying 
breath. “By the 
way, what book was 
that you were about 
to read when I in- 
terrupted by taking 
your guns out of 
harm’s way?” 

“Poetry, the only 
thing one can read in 
camp and canoe.” 

‘““Maribel will be 
delighted to have the 
reading of a new 
book of verse. The 
old man who owns 
the shanty—well, all 
he knows about poet- 
ry is that salt pork 
rhymes with‘dollar.’” 

“There are others 
of you, then?” 

“I’m glad to notice 
that you are becom- 
ing inquisitive. In- 
quisitiveness Is a sign 
of intelligent exist- 
ence. There are 
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You, too, are one of 
a party?” 
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“Ves.” 

‘“‘Camped on the lake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Relations?” 

‘““No, traveling companions only.” 

‘“‘Enjoying themselves?” 

“T think so. They kill everything that 
moves, from a gnat to a bear, harry the 
waters with their confounded hooks, and 
when all things else fail they bull-bait me; 
so I believe I can say they enjoy them- 
selves.” 

“T suppose they consider it sheep- 
baiting.” 


“In the center of the clearing stood a log shanty.’ 


See page 86 
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‘That is not polite, but I will assist you. 
Always follow the run of a simile—call it 
calf-baiting.”’ 

“I apologize,” he laughed. ‘Now, if 
you travel for pleasure in this part of the 
world, I take it that you have seen most 
other parts of the world. That leads me 
to infer wealth. Here we look upon every 
Englishman who travels as wealthy. I 
am glad to meet one in this hungry land. 
Your friends will not stand by and see you 
in danger for lack of a slight ransom, I 
take it?” 

“You take altogether too much, sir. I 
do not think my friends care many pence 
what becomes of me. I kindle no en- 
thusiasm.”’ 

“Your own means, then, are ample to 
save you from harm?” 

“My means are in the form of an annual 
income. If you must have particulars, 
I tell you that this income was inherited 
from one who knew my shiftless ways, and 
as a consequence of his keen knowledge, 
he would not trust me with the handling 
of money in bulk. As a _ permanent 
boarder, I might be profitable to you; as 
a lump sum proposition, I am hopeless.” 

“Perhaps not for the sum I require. 
Do you mind my taking your hunting 
knife? For a humanitarian you carry 
hard-hitting, keen-edged things.” 

We dropped down the mountain-side, 
the young man leading unconcernedly, 
indeed offering me a score of chances to 
hurl him over rocks. We crashed through 
the brittle woods, passed round a silent 
tarn known only to the bear and hawk, 
and after two hours’ hard tramp came 
out upon the lake shore. In the center of 
a slight clearing stood a log shanty some- 
what larger than is generally met with in 
the woods. The walls were of logs stript 
of their bark and shining golden yellow; 
the roof was of bark, through which a 
black dwart of a stovepipe stuck. From 
a framework near the shanty hung long 
strips of black moose-meat drying in the 
smoke of a smudge, and upon the bushes 
by the water’s marge hung the heads of a 
great pike and the skulls of bear, propitia- 
tory offerings to the gods. Tis the gods’ 
portion, the bones of things and men. 

A short distance from the shanty an 
ample white tent was pitched, its flaps 


laid open to let in sun and breeze, and I 
saw limned against its white side the form 
of a young woman, dressed in white, and 
on her head a flaunting straw hat, from the 
rim of which fell a veil of silk gauze, a 
protection against the busy black fly. 
This veil fell to her waist. A shapely 
form, of medium height and charmingly 
graceful! ‘‘You she-ghoul!” I could not 
keep from saying to myself, “‘ you siren of 
the woods, you willow witch, you pine 
Circe, you ogress; you stand there licking 
red lips over the arrival of a fresh victim. 
You read poetry! Dick Turpin should 
have written a volume for you.” 

“Maribel, I’ve brought a stranger,” 
cried my captor as we drew near. ‘My 
sister, sir.” 

Her voice was musical, and her accents 
refined when she spoke. 

“You are very welcome to our log cabin 
in the woods,” she said, holding out a 
well-browned, shapely hand. 

“The welcome of a Vampire,” I thought. 
Willingly would I shake hands with a 
slave, but to grasp hands in friendly fash- 
ion with a tyrant bruises my spirit. She, 
a woman, I could not refuse. 

Her hand in mine, I was made aware of 
a strange pressure, a kind of surprised 
clinch, apparently involuntary but unmis- 
takable. 

Glancing up, for I had not raised my 
eyes, I saw on her face an open-eyed sur- 
prise. 

“You cannot guess what he has brought 
you,” continued the brother. 

“Chocolates?” the girl said in confused 
tones. , 

“Nothing so commonplace, Maribel. 
Poetry. That proves that a man does 
the right thing by accident, not by design. 
Wrong only is done by design.” 

“TI bow to your knowledge of wrong,’ 
I blurted out. 

The girl winced. Her brother said 
somewhat hurriedly: 

“Say we not talk ‘shop’ till need be.”’ 

““You must be tired,”’ the girl said, and 
turning to her brother: ‘‘ You have not 
told me the gentleman’s name.” 

I could only wonder at her. 

‘“‘Nemo, I understand. He refuses 
name and address.” 

By the door of the shanty sat a man 
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under a slouch hat. He was grizzly and 
uncommunicative, and as he watched us 
from under heavy eyebrows he pulled im- 
petuously at a pipe of corncob bowl and 
native willow stem. His hair and beard 
shone like a forest fire. He bade me no 
welcome; nothing came from his lips but 
smoke. The ownerof the shanty, I guessed, 
entertaining company—for a bear. 

“T believe you are tired, but I am sure 
you are hungry. Englishmen are always 
hungry, with or without excuse, and you 
have good reason to be, after your tramp 
through this awful woods. I prepared 
for vou, you see.” 
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unceremoniously got upon his moccasins 
and shuffled off to his pipe and seat. 
Indeed, none of us spoke much. I was 
turning the situation over in my mind; 
doubtless my fellow diners were doing the 
same. After the meal my captor arose 
and excused himself. I was left alone 
with the girl. 

To be sure, she could not eat through 
mosquito netting. She had tucked up 
her large veil in graceful festoons, her hair 
shone glossy and black as a bear, her 
eyes were the tint of the bluebird, and her 
cheeks were russet-red like an apple. 
She gazed at me in silence for a moment 





“The owner of the shanty.” 


From beside a fierce, small fire that 
burned on the ground she took up a 
saucepan and lifted the lid. 

“A partridge stew, you see, with moose- 
meat to follow, and best of all, tea, real tea 
made in a real teapot. That’s something 
you will not find this side of civilization. 
I wish I could offer it in a dainty china 
cup, but alas! no such thing have I. You 
must try to put up with a tin cup for once.” 

The taciturn backwoodsman consented 
to lay aside his pipe while he bolted a meal. 
He said nothing, not even when he passed 
his tin plate—if shoving be passing—for 
more moose-meat, and when finished he 





before bursting forth in rippling laughter. 

“Will you come to my sitting-room?” 
she said, sobering; ‘‘we can talk without 
the old-man-of-the-wood overhearing. Be- 
sides, the meshes of the netting keep out 
the black fly.” 

I followed her to the tent, she seated me 
on a campstool, and herself sat down upon 
a neatly-rolled bundle which I took to be 
her done-up bed. Her eyes were stead- 
fastly upon me. 

“Whatever has brought you to this out- 
of-the-world place?” she asked. 

“You,” I frankly avowed. 
She flushed, and then flashed: 
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“You have not been following me, 
surely!” 

“It would appear so. You were here 
before me.” 

“How could you?” she said, half 
amused and half annoyed. 

‘‘Another instance of a man doing the 
right thing by accident. I did not know 
you were in the woods, and it follows that 
I was more ignorant of your being here, if 
that be possible.”’ 

“Then how can you say that it was I 
who brought you?” 

“Tt works out like this: I got to 
thinking of you in my own melancholy 
way, and that made me tired of towns and 
people in my desultory way, and I drifted 
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here with companions who sought adven- 
ture. So you see, you, Miss Wetherby, 
are really responsible for my present 
whereabouts. I am overjoyed—always, 
remember in my undemonstrative way. 
Do you know, I am growing to take a 
pride in my lack of enthusiasm. I refer 
to it often, you will notice. It makes me 
quite an exception in this land of raucous 
conceit. Are you not glad to see me?” 

She twirled a spray of Juneberry blos- 
som in her fingers. 

“T will speak negatively and say I am 
not ill-pleased. My mother’s name was 
Scot.” 

‘‘We have met but seldom, and I used 
to think it remarkable that our meeting 

always happened on a most 


a cP eo a ere rea pleasurable occasion and, too, 


in delightful company. Now 
I see why. I find this spot 
and occasion wholly delight- 
ful.” 

I closely watched her face 
as I continued: 

““Your presence makes oc- 
casion and place. May I tell 
you that the last time we met, 
at the dance in Toronto, you 
know, I came within an ace 
of proposing to you, Miss 
Wetherby?” 

“An ace is the most im- 
portant card in the pack, I 
believe,” she answered. 

I detected her blushing. 

“My policy of drift alone 
prevented. I am not apa- 
thetic, but I lack the gift, or 
shall I say ‘craft,’ of bringing 
matters to a focus? I should 
have proposed that evening, I 
really should! It was the 
chance of a lifetime; the fairy 
music, the tinted lights that 
fell like delicate dyes upon 
the polished floors, the swish 
and rustle of gay gowns, the 
redolence of flowers, the ex- 
hilaration of the atmosphere 
—how could I have let such 
a moment pass! Few declara- 
’ tions of love bear well the 

direct light of strong sun- 


“* Whatever has brought you to this place ?” shine.” 





“You speak from experience, then?” 

“Notso. Fromreflection only. I wish 
I had experience. I wish I was more of 
the brute. I have all my life longed to 
stand well in the eyes of women. Brutes 
do. Men who reflect seldom do, possibly 
never.” 

I saw that she was deeply embarrassed, 
but as a prisoner I considered I had the 
right to say what I pleased. I know I 
should have proposed to her there and 
then, but to be sure my mind switched 
off at the moment it was needed to con- 
centrate upon the girl before me. I asked: 

“What is the meaning of this waylaying 
of me? He is your brother?” 

“Oh, yes! Do you not remember him? 
He was at the Bryces’ the first time we 
met.” 

“T had eyes for you only. Evidently 
he too has forgotten. I am sure he takes 
me for an entire stranger. Finding you 
here makes a mystery of what I thought 
was all too plain. Your brother cannot 
be a marauder!” 

“T am in a flutter to know what to do,” 
she said, bursting into a peal of laughter. 
The change of subject relieved her, a 
relief she was not entitled to, and one she 
did not expect, I’m thinking. ‘I am in 
a flutter to-know what todo. I feel that 
I should tell the truth. I think the truth 
out with will make matters more compli- 
cated for the Many, although perhaps a 
little less interesting for the Few. Yes, 
I will risk the truth. You have three 
friends with you in camp?” 

“Two only.” 

“T understood three, but that matters 
nothing. They are rare spirits, buoyant, 
and fond of their joke and all that?” 

“(Quite so.” 

She hesitated before continuing: 

‘My brother has met them. James is 
still a medical student, and has the repu- 
tation of his class to keep up. He over- 
worked and his health began to threaten, 
so we plunged into this far wood for the 
summer. At night he sleeps on balsam 
boughs in the open air, and ranges the 
woods in the day. He happened upon 
your people.” 

‘“‘A little arrangement come to quietly 
between your brother and my dear friends 
explains my presence here?” 
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She nodded her pretty head half a dozen 
times, laughing merrily the while. 

“My brother will be awfully angry 
with me for letting the cat out of the bag, 
but there are four of them to be surprised 
and only one of you. Your friends have 
planned a rather gallant rescue for this 
evening, with a certain amount of blank 
cartridge and all that.” 

“Miss Wetherby, you are very kind—” 

“Oh, I do it for sport.” 

“Would you have told had I been a com- 
plete stranger?” 

Her eyes dropped. 

“T think we women of the West feel 
a little sorry for Englishmen. We have 
a notion that when you are out of your 
own little island you need a protector.” 

“T accept you! I accept you as my 
protector, now and forever,” I cried, 
leaping to my feet, and so for once rising 
to the occasion. ‘I am yours to protect 
forever, Maribel; I leave myself in your 
hands!” 

She too started to her feet and would 
have made off, but I was too quick for her. 
I had her by both arms close to the shoul- 
ders, and holding her at arm’s length, I 
gazed into her eyes. Her face was flushed 
and defiant. 

“This time I will not let Heaven-sent 
opportunity slip me. I fell in love with 
you the first time we met, a vague, indefi- 
nite heart-glow, very beautiful and too 
very distressing, to one of my disposition. 
The second time of meeting my mind was 
made up to ask you to be my wife, but I 
allowed that chance and two subsequent 
ones to flutter away on the wings of sweet 
music. I waited for that more convenient 
season, which seldom comes to a man. 
But to me it has come, here and now. 
I seize it. Maribel, you are mine!” 

‘Have I nothing to say in this affair—?” 
she began indignantly, but I interrupted. 
“Say nothing, but kiss me.” 

Swifter than anything I had ever done, 
I threw my arms about her and pressed 
her to me. There was on her part just 
one quick indication of an inclination to 
draw away and shake herself free, but 
soon her arms, hanging by her side, were 
raised and flung round my neck. She 
threw back her head, her hat fell to the 
ground, her glorious black hair broke 
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loose and in great coils rolled over her 
shoulders and down her back. The long 
look she gave me from eyes filled with tears 
was rich in love and joy. Her head fell 
forward on my shoulder, and as I ran my 
hand over her glossy hair I said to myself: 
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“The red-haired man earned a dollar that night 


by paddling me back to camp.” 


‘My boy, you rose nobly to the occasion. 
You have a glorious girl.” 

When I released her she set herself down 
upon the campstool, threw her head in 
her lap, but I could not make out that she 
was crying. I sat down on the balsam- 





covered ground, shoved my feet far out 
before me, and tapping the toes of my 
moccasins the one against the other, 
awaited the outcome of her silence by 
repeating to myself: “It is good to be 
engaged! It is good to be engaged!” 

When Maribel straightened 
back, her eyes glinted through 
tresses of black hair that 
swarmed down her fiushed 
face. Quietly, slowly, first 
with her left hand and then 
with her right, she stroked 
these to their proper disposi- 
tion. 

“You philosophers make 
violent lovers,’ she said, her 
lips trembling. ‘‘ Your pro- 
posal, rather call it acceptance 
of something that was never 
proposed, verged on the ridicu- 
lous. This episode will keep 
me amused till I am old.” 

“IT have heard that it is a 
hard task to keep a wife 
amused.” 

“You have begun excel- 
lently.” 

I snatched up two wild vio- 
lets, hooked their blossoms 
into each other, took Maribel’s 
hand, and gently tied their 
stems round her finger. Then 
I smoothed the hair from her 
brow and kissed her there. 

“When your friends rush 
in to rescue you, they will 
have come too late,” was all 
she said. 

For a couple of hours I wan- 
dered about the clearings, ar- 
ranging the future in my 
mind. My Bond Street jeweler 
would make a brooch of two 
wild violets interlaced; obvi- 
ous, I know, but a girl looks 
for the obvious in love. When 
her brother joined us we 
treated each other as of an 
hour’s acquaintance. Our surprise would 
be reserved till theirs was sprung. Eight 
o’clock found the three of us, Maribel, 
her brother and myself, seated inside the 
log shanty. The silent man smoked in 
his accustomed seat. Mosquitoes troubled 
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him not at all. Our conversation had 
been of the most formal kind, so formal 
as to be disconcerting to the young man. 
Presently he arose, took down his shot- 
gun, slipped a fistful of cartridges into his 
pocket and made for the door. 

“T have opened up communication 
with your friends and we may hear from 
them to-night,” he said. ‘I did not wish 
them to spend an anxious night on your 
account.” 

‘Most considerate of you,” I acknowl- 
edged. 

He had left us but a few minutes, when 
there broke upon the air of evening the 
crackling sound of guns fired rapidly. 
Maribel and I at once took up a position 
that allowed what light there was—much 
more than one would expect—to fall upon 
us. Poor Maribel was horribly nervous 
to be thus introduced to my companions; 
so I took her right hand in my left and 
there we stood awaiting the final surprise. 
Soon outside there arose the sound of a 
bogus scuffle and we heard a deep voice, 
which I failed to recognize, the tones, no 
doubt, being assumed, say: 

‘Where is your prisoner?” 

“Tf you must know, he’s in the shanty,” 
said the voice of James Wetherby. In- 
stantly the door was flung open, and in 
they came. The light followed and struck 
upon their backs, making it impossible 
for us inside to recognize faces. 

‘Gentlemen, you came to find a captive>* 
you find two. I present to you my 
afanced, Miss Maribel e 

I stopped short. My eyes, becoming 
accustomed to the contrast of light and 
shadow in which they stood, made out 
that three absolute strangers stood star- 
ing at us. They looked dumfounded. I 
was. 

Maribel, in her excitement, failed to 
notice the confusion into which I had 
fallen, and stepped forward in her frank, 
graceful way, saying: 

“T am delighted to meet companions 
of a3 

“‘Come back,” I shouted, laying my 
hand on her shoulder, “come back. I 
never clapped eyes on those men until 
this minute. They are entire strangers 
to me, Maribel. ” 

She paused, looking from the strangers 
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to me and back again. At that moment, 
hands in pockets and a self-satisfied smile 
on his face, in strolled the brother to glory 
in the climax. One of the strangers—he 
was an elderly, good-natured looking man 
—spoke. Addressing me, he said: 

“Delighted to meet the lady, and I’m 
sure I congratulate you with all my heart, 
and,” turning to Maribel, “‘and wish you, 
my dear lady, all happiness. But—er 
we—er—must apologize for so rudely 
breaking in upon you. Fact is, we thought 
a friend of ours was—er—a sort of—a sort 
of—er—a—well—visitor, here, and we 
came to pay him a call. We have madea 
mistake, I see, a mistake in the address, as 
it were.”” Turning to the brother, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘You might introduce us all 
round.” 

“Introduce you!” young Wetherby 
spoke hotly, ‘“‘you need no introduction. 
He’s your friend. I picked him up on the 
mountain. He’s your man.” 

“The deuce he is! I never saw the 
gentleman before.” 

“Don’t play that on me,” began the 
young man angrily, when the other inter- 
rupted, firmly: ‘‘ My dear sir, you’ve got 
the wrong man.” 

James Wetherby stood there the picture 
of consternation epitomized. 

“Tf he isn’t the man, who the devil is 
he?” he gasped. 

“The handsome lady, I suggest, may 
be able to enlighten you,” slyly remarked 
the stranger spokesman. 

Wetherby whirled upon us: 

“What are you holding my sister’s hand 
for? Are you afraid? You look like a 
couple of moonstruck lovers.”’ 

“Brother,” said Maribel quietly, ‘‘we 
are engaged.” 

“Engaged!” 

“Yes, engaged; this afternoon.” 

Wetherby’s jaw fell. 

“You have not known him more than 
fifteen minutes a 

“Tt only took five.’ 

“Gad! you must have jumped like a 
lake trout. Had you never met the man 
before?” 

‘““How can you ask such a question?” 
she flashed. ‘‘We are old friends.” 

“And you never hinted of the matter 
to me?” 
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‘You would not have me spoil sport, 
as you say, James.” 

‘I guess we’ll say ‘good-night’ to you 
all,” said the stranger, seeing matters 
were becoming somewhat complicated. 
The three, trying hard to stifle laughter, 
as solemnly as circumstances allowed, 
withdrew. 

James Wetherby shoved his hands deep- 
er into his pockets and gazed in utter 
astonishment at us. He paid not the 
least attention to the departure of the 
jovial three, and when he spoke, I am 
sorry to tell that he dropped into slang. 
A man begins early to criticise his brother- 
in-law, indeed while still ‘elect.’ 

‘*Events are too swift for me,” he said. 
‘Your engagement is the limit.” 

His sister went to him, and, drawing 
his face to hers, kissed him. 

“In picking up a captive you found a 
brother-in-law,” she said. 
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“Humph! All I can say is that I hope 
he will make a more satisfactory relation 
than captive,” he growled. 

“T’ll see to that,’’ she answered. 

Wetherby sat down and eyed his mocca- 
sins in silence for a time. 

‘As he has yet to speak to your father, 
Maribel, I’d better return him his guns 
and hunting-knife. The governor has 
never mentioned to me that he was in 
search of an English son-in-law.” 

Turning to me, he held out his hand: 

‘Now, sir, you will please thank me 
for the trouble I have taken in bringing 
you two together. Another instance of a 
man doing the right thing, I hope, by 
accident. I repeat ‘I hope,’ for I am 
not so jolly sure.” 

The red-haired man earned a dollar 
that night by paddling me back to camp. 
He spoke not one word to me, but smoked 
hard and fast all the way. 





The Green Store Guaranty 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Young Mr. Timothy Titsworth gently 
tilted back the cheval glass in the corner. 

“Gee!” he whispered softiy to himself, 
catching sight of his reflection in the mir 
ror. He stood there for a moment, then 
stole quickly to the bedroom door, opened 
it, and thrust his head into the passage. 

“Mary Ann,” he eagerly exclaimed, 
“oh, Mary Ann, come here.” 

There was no response. ‘‘ Mary Ann,” 
he insisted, ‘‘come here, Mary Ann, and 
see.”’ Still no response. He knew well 
enough that young Mrs. Titsworth was in 
the sewing-room—the little room at the 
end of the hall, and that she could hear. 
Young Mrs. Titsworth knew quite as 
well that young Mr. Titsworth was calling 
to her. But young Mrs. Titsworth’s 
name was Marie Antoinette, and it was 
not her purpose to answer to the name of 
Mary Ann, and she had often told young 
Mr. Titsworth so. Her husband now 
recalled this fact, and so, still standing in 
the doorway, he changéd his plan. 

“Tony,” he pleaded, “‘Tony, please 


do come.” Marie Antoinette Titsworth 
smiled gently to herself, laid down her 
sewing, and stood not on the order of her 
coming, but came at once. 

“I didn’t hear you the first two times 
you called,” she was careful to explain. 
Titsworth said nothing. He caught her 
by the arm, and led her into the room 
until the rays of the side-light shone full 
upon them both. 

Then he hitched up his trousers just a 
trifle, straightened out his shoulders, threw 
out his chest to the full limit of the law, and 
drew a long, deep breath. 

“Tt’s my fifteen-dollar suit,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly, his glance return- 
ing to the mirror, “and it’s all O. K. at 
that.” — 

Little Mrs. Titsworth’s eyes shone with 
astonishment. ‘‘ Fifteen dollars!” she ex- 
claimed, “‘why, Timothy, it’s—it’s posi- 
tively—stunning. It looks so much better 
than the clothes you used to wear. It 
seems so very stylish.” 

Titsworth shook his head. ‘‘It is not,” 











he protested, ‘‘so much better than the 
clothes I used to wear. I have been in 
variably accustomed, Tony, to wear fifty 
dollar suits.” 

“T know,” returned Marie Antoinette, 
“but this is cut so—so right, somehow. 
And it is so well padded. It’s so broad 
across the shoulders 

‘TI am broad across the shoulders,” 
interrupted ‘Titsworth. ‘It is not so 
much padded as you think for.”’ 

“Tt’s so—so shapely, somehow,” went 
on Mrs. Titsworth. 

Titsworth actually snorted. ‘Another 
of my peculiarities, I hope,” he ventured, 
for« efully. 

“And I am sure,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Titsworth, ‘“‘that it has none of the usual 
defects.’ 

‘*Tt resembles me, dec idedly,” respond 
ed Titsworth, “I have no usual defects, 
myself.”’ 

“No,” responded his young wife, “‘yours 
are all unusual, my dear.” 

“I’m glad you like the suit, at any rate, 
Tony,” resumed Titsworth, in a business 
like manner. “TI got it at the Green Store 
down on Main Street, and while they’re 
big, flashy people, with lots of show, and 
all that sort of thing—still, I had to get 
a fifteen-dollar suit, you know, and ws 

He was interrupted at this juncture by 
a rustling, brushing, scraping sound which 
proceeded from the passageway. 

‘‘Mrs. Tutswelt,” said an alien voice, 
“kin I see yez f’r a second?” 

Mrs. Titsworth, who, apparently, per 
mitted any but her husband to call her 
out of her name, left the room for an in- 
stant and whispered to some one in the 
hall. Then she returned. 

“Timothy,” exclaimed she, holding 
out her hand, “I think I will have to have 
fifteen cents. Katie needs bread, and 
salt and lard and yeast and——” 

Titsworth gasped. ‘All on_ fifteen 
cents!” he answered; “‘she can’t get half 
those things on that.’’ 

“That’s all she can have,” returned 
young Mrs. Titsworth calmly. “I will 
give her fifteen cents, and she can work 
out her own salvation. It’s her affair, 
not mine.” 

Meanwhile Titsworth had been search 
ing his pockets with nervous haste. 
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‘Seems to me,” he murmured, “that I 
must have had fifteen cents—somewhere.” 
His young wife looked on with interest. 
“Tt’s in your old clothes, Timothy,” she 
said, ‘‘not in the new. You haven’t got 
your old ones on.” Titsworth sighed 
with relief, pounced upon a disordered 
heap upon the floor, fished about vaguely 
for a while, and finally produced the 
necessary coin. Katie, who had watched 
the proceedings closely from her point of 
vantage in the doorway, murmured her 
satisfaction, and clumped noisily down 
the hardwood stairs to the floor below. 

Titsworth was newly married—hence 
the fuss and feathers over the fifteen-dollar 
suit. Asa young bachelor he had lived, 
as he told himself, economically, on a 
salary moderate, but substantial. Look- 
ing back, now, upon his simple single 
life, it seemed to him a state of compara- 
tive luxury and affluence. 

To-day, a fifty-dollar suit of clothes 
seemed as far away from Titsworth as the 
East is from the West, or—as Titsworth 
from the fifty-dollar suit. For now there 
were other things—the rent, for instance, 
the coal, the ice, the milk, the weekly 
pound of coffee, the newspapers, the 
kindling wood, to say nothng of the 
servant girl, and the gas bill, and the 
little pa. of butter three times a week, 
and the other daily, weekly and monthly 
incidentals, and, behind them all, a sub- 
stantial background which filled the finan- 
cial landscape, were food and clothing, 
beefsteaks and breakfast foods, hats and 
gowns and shoes, and so on, ad infinitum. 
Whenever Titsworth managed to scrape 
together a few dollars with which Mrs. 
Titsworth and he might splurge and 
luxuriate and relax a bit, some glaring 
necessity sprang forth and snatched it 
from him. 

“If the time ever comes that we have 
a dollar or two we don’t need,” said Tits- 
worth, “we'll go and blow it in, Marie 
Antoinette, just as we used to do—supper, 
theater tickets, flowers and carriages.” 

“We'll buy some lace curtains for the 
parlor, you mean,” said Marie Antoinette, 
firmly. 

Titsworth laughed. ‘There is no fear 
of our ever getting the extra dollar, any- 
way,” he replied. But with it all, Tits- 
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worth would not, for anything, have re- 
traced his steps. 

“Better fifty years of Europe,” he 
quoted somewhat unoriginally, ‘than a 
cycle in Cathay. Which means, my 
dear,” he added, “that a fifteen-dollar 
suit, with matrimony thrown in, is prefer 
able to a tailor-made, without.” 

But before long Titsworth found him- 
self brought up with a round turn. It 
was just five weeks after he had pur 
chased his fifteen-dollar suit that he stood 
ruefully before the same cheval glass, 
inspecting it with significant care. 

“Great Scott, Tony,” he exclaimed, 
“look—just look—at my Green Store 
fifteen-dollar suit!” 

Well might he exclaim. The suit had 
disintegrated. From head to foot it was 
a gigantic failure. Everywhere, where 
Titsworth had rubbed against humanity, 
or against the hard, unyielding sides of 
cars and rails of ferry boats, his suit had 
given way. It was a complete wreck, and 
like the deacon’s notorious old vehicle, it 
had become so all at once. 

“It’s too bad,”’ wailed Mrs. Titsworth, 
“it was so broad-shouldered, and——”’ 

“Tt’s too bad,” cut in Titsworth sharply, 
“because I bought it at the Green Store, 
and they’re a lot of shysters, and they’ll 
talk back and deny everything I tell ’em, 
and——”’ 

“And,” continued Mrs. Titsworth, ‘‘it 
was so shapely.” 

“But, by George,” exclaimed Tits- 
worth, savagely, ‘‘I’ll make ’em take it 
back, or I’ll know the reason why — 
that’s all.” 

“Tf you would only talk to them like 
that,” suggested Titsworth’s wife, “I’m 
sure you'll make them take it back. But 
if you talk to them as you talked to the 
man who sold us our refrigerator, I—I 
don’t believe——” 

‘“‘T’ll talk to them,” retorted Titsworth, 
with a determined air, “‘like a Dutch uncle. 
If you like, you can come along and see. 
By George,” he added, “that’s a good 
idea. I don’t know but I'd like to have 
you for a witness.” 

“T’ll go,” answered Marie Antoinette. 
“T would go anywhere to hear you talk 
like a Dutch uncle. But I don’t believe 
you will.” 


, 


responded Titsworth 
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“You come, 
ominously, ‘‘you’ll see. 

The next morning a_pleasant-faced, 
healthy, newly-married young man, bear- 
ing with him a dress suit case, stepped 
into the Green Store. He was neatly but 
unostentatiously appareled in an old but 
well-preserved suit of clothes that once had 
cost him fifty dollars—a relic of his single 
blessedness. This, of course, was Tits- 
worth, and with him was his wife, whose 
marriage, be it said, was quite as recent as 
was Titsworth’s. 

“You come and see,” he had said, 
throwing down the challenge, and she had 
picked the gauntlet up. And there she 
was, to see—and hear. 

Titsworth scanned carefully the twenty 
clerks scattered about the Green Store. 
He wanted to avoid the salesman who had 
sold him the fifteen-dollar suit. 

“‘T should think,” observed Mrs. Tits- 
worth, “‘that he would be just the man ¢o 
see.” 

But Titsworth only shook his head. 
Another clerk approached him. 

“T’d like to get,” suggested Titsworth, 
tentatively, ‘‘a fifteen-dollar suit of clothes. 
Have you any at that price?” 

The clerk smiled confidently. “ Fif- 
teen-dollar suits,” he answered, ‘‘are our 
chief specialty. We make the best fifteen- 
dollar suit on the market. We’ve got any- 
thing you want.” 

He led them to the fifteen-dollar counter. 
‘About what style?” he asked. 

Titsworth glanced uncertainly across 
the large assortment. Suddenly he pounced 
upon a pattern that seemed tosuithisfancy. 

“This,” he exclaimed, ‘is just about 
the thing I want.” He turned to Mrs. 
Titsworth. She had been wondering 
whether Dutch uncles usually assumed 
the suave and pleasant tones her husband 
now indulged in, but she held her peace. 
Then, realizing that Timothy expected 
her to say something and that this was the 
cue for her to manifest some interest, she 
stretched forth her hand and touched the 
pattern he selected. 

“Tt is nice,” she assented, ‘‘about the 
nicest thing you have, it seems to me.” 

Titsworth fumbled with the goods a 
moment. “Is—is this good stuff?” he 
asked. 














“Good!” answered the clerk, emphat- 
ically, “‘good? Say, you can’t duplicate 
that suit outside this store for—well, for 
fifty dollars.” 

“Ts it well cut? 
worth, keeping her end up. 
shouldered?” 

“Madam,” returned the clerk, posi- 
tively, “‘it would make your husband look 
twice as broad. That’s right.” 


” 


inquired Mrs. Tits 
“Ts it broad- 


“But,” persisted Titsworth, ‘is it 
strong? Will it wear? You see,” he 
added, confidentially, “that’s what I 


want, just a good, strong, serviceable 
suit.” 

The clerk patted it convincingly. “You 
couldn’t get a better article for wear—not 
this side of cast iron,’ he commented. 
“Wear? Well, I just guess yes.” 

“A traveling man, now,” cooed Tits- 
worth, ‘fa commercial man, who was on 
his feet all day and who was knocking 
about all the time—do you really think, 
now, that it would last a man like that, 
for, well, say three months? Do you, 
really?” 

The clerk actually snorted. ‘‘Say,” he 
responded with unmistakable certainty 
of manner, “it would last a good six 
months on a day laborer. I tell you 
straight.” 

It was then that young Mrs. Titsworth, 
who had been watching Mr. Titsworth 
closely, saw his manner undergo a power- 
ful change. He drew himself up to his 
full height. He knew that she was watch- 
ing him. She shivered a little. Tits- 
worth pulled himself together, and turned 
upon the clerk. 

“Then,” thundered Titsworth, pulling 
from his suit case a disintegrated suit, 
“tell me how it happens that this suit did 
not last five weeks. Tell me how and 
why and all about it. No, don’t look at 
me. Look at the suit. Look at it. Hole 
number one. Number two. Number 
three, four, five. I want you to tell me, 
right away, how it happens that this suit, 
made of precisely the same material, the 
identical pattern, as that suit—hasn’t worn 
at all——” 

“Or,” ventured Mrs Titsworth, sniffing 
excitedly, ‘as worn—all to pieces.”’ 

The clerk took the old suit in his hand 
and looked at it. 
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‘You must have worn this a couple of 
years,” said he. Mr. Titsworth smiled. 
He pulled out of his breast pocket a re- 
ceipt for fifteen dollars, not more than 
five weeks old. 

‘This is the date you sold me the suit,” 
he said, “here is the Green Store’s 
voucher.” 

The clerk looked at the voucher, but 
still shook his head doubtfully, and with 
the air of a man who did not purpose 
being taken in. 

‘*Say,”’ he started on another tack, “‘say, 
look here, you must’ve been playing a 
League game in this here suit—that’s 
what.” 

At this juncture the manager arrived. 
He knew the strident tones of a Dutch 
uncle when he heard them; and he was 
paid his good-sized salary because he al- 
ways knew the soft answer that would 
turn away wrath. Titsworth saw him 
coming, and immediately seized the worn- 
out suit and stuffed it once more into his 
bag. He gave the clerk no chance to say 
a word. 

“Look here, Mr. What’s-your-name,” 
exclaimed Titsworth to the manager, pick- 
ing up the new suit on the counter, “ your 
man here tells me that this piece of goods 
will last a very active man six months. I 
suppose he tells the turth?” The man- 
ager nodded suavely. 

“Well,” continued Titsworth, “I’m in 
the employ of an insurance company, 
down town. I’m a man who is inside 
almost all day.” Again he drew forth the 
battered suit. ‘‘ This suit,’ he resumed, 


‘“‘hasn’t lasted me five weeks. How do 
you make that out?” 

The salesman spluttered. “But— 
but——” he protested, “you said you 


were a commercial traveler, and that you 
were knockin’ about—well, all the time.” 

Titsworth looked the clerk calmly in 
the eye. “I told you,” he said, ‘‘nothing 
of the kind.” 

“Nothing of the kind,’. echoed Mrs. 
Titsworth, in her capacity of witness. 

“‘T merely asked whether such a suit 
might last a traveler three months. You 
said it would last a day laborer for six. 
I am not a commercial traveler, and never 
said I was. I’m an insurance man, and 
there’s my card.” 
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The manager took the card, looked at 
it, saw that it bore the name of a very big 
concern above Titsworth’s name, looked 
at Mrs. Titsworth, and also looked at the 
fifty-dollar suit which Titsworth then was 
wearing, and then he—hemmed and 
hawed. 

‘“‘Well—er,”’ he began, trying to feel his 
way, ‘‘this—this is very unfortunate. 
Most remarkable that this suit should 
have given out. I cannot understand it, 
sir. All our suits are just as represented, 
and—er ” He brightened up a bit. 
‘Suppose, now, I show you something in 
our eighteen-dollar line. The difference 
is fully worth the money.” 

Titsworth fixed upon him an eye that 
a Dutch uncle would be proud to own. 
“What do you propose to do about it?” 
thundered Titsworth. 

In the middle of the store there was a 
sign, conspicuously displayed, which bore 
these words: 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU WANT IT 


This sign was alluring to the public; 
but the instructions to the salesmen belied 
the sign. 

‘‘No money ever given back,” 
silent motto of the concern. Still, the 
manager felt that he was upon his mettle, 
and when Titsworth’s glance wandered 
for an instant towards the sign, the 
manager believed that a crisis was at 
hand. 

‘Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘you can have 
your money back. Or,” he added, hope 
fully, but still in the tone of a man who 
played a losing game, “we'll give you 
another suit of clothes.” 

“Take your money back,” whispered 
Titsworth’s wife. But Titsworth did not 
listen to this still, small voice. He merely 
nodded to the manager. 

‘“All these fifteen-dollar suits,” he com 
mented, ‘“‘are equally reliable, are they 
not?” The manager assured him that 


was the 


they were. 
‘““And.” went on Titsworth, ‘‘the state- 
ments of your salesmen can be depended 


on? You stand behind the representa- 
tions that they make?” 

“‘Sure,”’ answered the manager, but 
with just the suspicion of unrest in his 
voice. 

“Then,” exclaimed Titsworth, swinging 
about upon the salesman, ‘‘I shall not take 
my money back. I shall take a fifteen- 
dollar suit—of a different pattern, so that 
my friends will see that I have a good new 
suit of clothes. I will take it upon your 
warranty—and his—that the suit will 
wear an active man for a good six months. 
That I'll do, and nothing else.”’ 

The manager hesitated—and was lost. 
The Green Store complied with the sug- 
gestion. Mrs. Titsworth picked out the 
prettiest pattern of the lot—one widely 
different from the former. ‘Titsworth re- 
tired into solitude, and donned it. Then 
he returned. 

‘You will remember, my dear,” he said 
to Mrs. Titsworth, in the hearing of the 
manager, “‘all that has transpired to-day.” 

Mrs. Titsworth’s character for veracity 
suffered with her reply. ‘‘I never forget,”’ 
she responded with decision, “‘I never 
forget anything.” 

They left. As they swung along the 
street, young Mrs. Titsworth pinched her 
husband’s arm. 

‘“‘T never thought,” she told him, “that 
you could do it half so well.” 

Titsworth squared his shoulders—and 
the shoulders of his suit. ‘I’m not half 
bad—at times,” he assented, graciously. 
“You know,” he added, “I told you that 
I’d do it.” 

“And you did,” she acknowledged; 
‘‘and I’m so glad that I came along to see.” 

They separated; he went to his busi- 
ness and she went home. As he passed 
down the aisle at his office, his associates 
smiled upon him. 

“Another new one, eh?” they com- 
mented. ‘“‘Gee, that’s what it is to 
marry a rich wife!” 

That evening the cheval glass was again 
in requisition. ‘‘This 7s a better pattern 
than the other,” said Titsworth. He 
laughed shortly. 

“T don’t believe, Tony,’”’ he remarked, 
“that you understood the full significance 
of all that happened down there to-day. 
I think that you didn’t catch the full extent 
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of all my wickedness. Do you know, now, 
why I said all that I did say?” 

‘‘Why, yes,” she answered, doubtfully, 
‘so you could get this new suit for the old. 
But I wonder, Timothy, that you didn’t 
take the money, after all. But I under- 
stood, I’m sure.” 

Timothy shook his head. ‘So that I 
could get this new suit for the old!” he 
repeated after her; ‘‘that would have 
been too easy—too awful easy. No, 
Tony, not so I could get this new suit for 
the old, but so that I could get the—next 
new suit. The next new suit, you under- 
stand?” 

“The next new suit,” she faltered. ‘‘I 
hardly see the point.” 

“Why,” he explained, “in six weeks 
this suit will be all worn out, just like the 
other one. Then, Tony, I shall go back 
again, and roam up and down that store 
like a Dutch uncle seeking whom he may 
devour, and I shall cast this suit and their 
guaranty of to-day straight into their 
teeth——” 

“They didn’t have very nice ones,” 
murmured Mrs. Titsworth. 

“And,” went on Titsworth, trium- 
phantly, “‘they’ll cast a new suit straight 
into my teeth.” 

“Yours are lovely and white and nice, 
too, Timothy,” remarked his wife. 

“Of a different pattern,” continued 
Titsworth, still referring to the suit. 
“Think of it! And every six weeks, I'll 
touch ’em for a suit—a fifteen-dollar suit. 
I’ll have new clothes all summer, a dif- 
ferent pattern every time. This is not a 
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bluff,” said Titsworth grimly, ‘you saw 
me do it once, and you know that I’m 
equal to it many times.” He smiled. 
“Those Green Store fifteen-dollar suits 
areall right sort of things,” headded, gently. 

“Perhaps,” sighed young Mrs. Tits- 
worth, ‘‘when winter comes, you can 
afford a fifty-dollar suit again.” 

But Titsworth smote his thigh. ‘“Jehosh- 
aphat!” he almost screamed. ‘Eureka! 
I have found it. A fifty-dollar suit. Not 
much for me. When my last fifteen- 
dollar summer suit has worn to shreds,I’ll 
take it back and get a winter suit. I’ll get 
a winter suit on the Green Store’s cast-iron 
guaranty of to-day, and the best fifteen 
dollar one they have in stock, at that. 

“And then,” he added, “‘some day I 
may take my fifteen dollars back, into the 
bargain.” 

A shuffling step was heard out in the 
hall. A head was thrust in through the 
door. 

‘Mrs. Tattlewhite,” exclaimed a voice. 
Then the ubiquitous Katie took courage 
and stepped into the room. 

“Another new suit of clothes, Mr. 
Tigersmith,” said she. ‘And it’s that 
fine! A hundred dollars now, I’ll bet it 
cost. I likes them kind. They makes 
you look so broad acrost the shilders. 
You ain’t so broad, but it really makes 
you look just so, you see.” 

“Katie,” said Titsworth, firmly, “here’s 
a quarter. Put out the milk-pail, and 
buy a half a dozen sweetbreads for our 
breakfast. And go down and do it right 
away, at that.” 





Im the Quiar ter 


BY MINNIE J. 


Lionello descended from a station far 
down-town on the Second Avenue “L,” 
at a point where that dingy line runs 
through the dirty backyard of the city. 
He walked slowly eastward, his chin on 
his chest, extreme dejection in his atti- 
tude. In appearance, he was of the artist 
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type. His hair, of an almost abnormal 
blackness, curling in hyacinthine locks 
about his neck and forehead, deeply to 
his annoyance; the size and liquid 
blackness of his eyes, the length of his 
curling eyelashes, the carven regularity 
of his smooth, richly tinted brown face, 
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“Rossi made his way dispiritedly toward Columbine Street.” 


made him look like one of those colored 
intaglios made by Italian artists. For 
cung Rossi came from Ischia, where the 
ld strain of Greek blood still crops out 
it distant intervals in the descendants of 
the early colonists. One would have 
taken him for a painter, or a composer, 
perhaps. But he was only a poor, ob- 
scure young banker in the Italian quarter 
of New York. 

Lionello had been out for his Monday 
morning constitutional. Monday morning 
was the dullest time in the week for busi 
ness, as his patrons, chiefly subway labor- 
ers, had all finished up their business with 
him over Sunday, and were back at work. 
Sundays and evenings were his busiest 
times; so, as he had no assistant, and 
some air and exercise were necessary, he 
commonly closed the “bank” Monday 
morning, at the risk of losing a little of 
the business which he needed so sorely. 

He explored Fifth Avenue during these 
Monday mornings off; touring as far as 
Central Park and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which he thought must be respect- 
able because there was an Italian at the 
head of it; and reassuring his faltering 
heart at times by stopping to gaze at the 
statue of Columbus at 65th Street. For 
Lionello felt the oppression of the uni 


versal disregard in which his race was 
held in New York. He often envied his 
humble compatriots behind their banana 
stands. For they, more prosperous than 
ever before, were happy and _ hopeful, 
while Lionello was overcome at times by 
a desperate sense of loneliness and isola- 
tion. A measureless sea seemed to 
separate him from all contact with his 
kind. Should he ever become a part of 
that great, splendid American world 
which lay beyond the quarter? Could 
he ever make friends there?—pleasant, 
cultivated, agreeable people, such as he 
had been used to associating with all his 
life? Would he ever be able to speak to 
those queenly girls who flashed by his 
vision sometimes on up-town streets? It 
seemed impossible. There was no way 
for the two classes to come in contact; 
and with inward shrinking Lionello felt 
that no American would ever believe that 
he did not come to America in the steer- 
age. “I suppose they call me a ‘Ginney’ 
in their minds, when their eyes happen 
to fall on me, if they think of me at all,” 
he thought. 

So poor Rossi made his way dispiritedly 
enough toward Columbine Street; a small 
and dingy thoroughfare which, despite 
its flowery name, wound but a gray and 
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smutty course along the East River. 
Lionello had settled there because it was 
the Ischian quarter; and the immigrants, 
familiar with the name of his family at 
home, came to him that they might send 
money back to their wives, or buy their 
steerage tickets, or draw their contracts, 
or perform any other service which re 
quired education. For was not Lionello 
a graduate of the university of Naples, 
and a full-fledged ‘‘avvocato”’? But, 
what would you? Were there not more 
lawyers than clients in Naples, as well as 
more doctors than patients? 

Enterprising news- 
paper writers might 
have found “local 
color” in Columbine 
Street. But to young 
Rossi there was no 
color there of any 
kind; certainly not 
the purple hues of 
beautiful Ischia, with 
its myrtle-clad slopes 
haunted by memories 
of Vittoria Colonna. 
So he surveyed Col 
umbine with strong 
disgust as he climbed 
moodily to the cheer- 
lessroom which he in- 
habitedoverthe bank. 

But as he reached 
his door he paused , 
dumfounded. In his * 
lonely travels through 
New York Lionello 
had learned to recog- 
nize a certain type 
of woman. And be- 
cause it differed, in 
certain slight but 
salient points, from 
any type he had 
known before, he 
took it for the real 
American type; being 
far too intelligent to 
suppose, like the Ital- 
ians around him, that 
the English speaking 
people of Columbine 
Street were really 
Americans. 
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** She had come out of Michele Fardello’s flat.” 
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Now, at the vision of the woman com- 
ing down the hall, he recognized some- 
thing often studied. 

“Tt is the Type,” he murmured. 

The tall, graceful figure; the swaying, 
long-limbed walk; the clean-cut, high- 
bred face; the soft, shining hair, fluffed in 
sunny masses around the forehead; the 
plain, smart little walking suit; the per- 
fectly quiet, unassertive self-possession 
and_self-confidence—he knew them all. 

Rossi did not stare. The swift glance 


of society, noting all while apparently not 
looking, had long ago become his. 


The 
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Type passed on, and Lionello reflected. 
She had come out of Michele Fardello’s 
flat. Michele had translated his name 
literally, and with absolute correctness, 
into Mike Bundle; but his mode of life 
had remained untranslated. Mike’s wife 
had been ill for some time, and Lionello 
had loaned Mike money. He resolved 
to see Mike. 

Mike was affable as to revelations. 
The Type was some kind of a ‘ mission- 
ary woman,” he said; he did not know 
just what; Protestant, unfortunately, but 
still she never said anything atall about 
her religion, which was strange, as she 
had been coming to put the room to 
rights and get the children off to school 
every morning since his wife had been 
sick. 

Momina, Mike’s daughter, who had 
been at the public schools until removed 
to marry Giovanni, the barber, at the 
age of 13, denied her father’s statements. 
She said the Signorina was not a mission- 
ary woman, but a teacher, and lived with 
a number of other teachers at a large 
school in Suffolk street. She herself had 
been there to a singing class until her pro- 
motion to matrimonial dignities the year 
before. 

Lionello was puzzled. He knew the 
public school teachers did not live at the 
schools, and he knew there could be no 
private school in that neighborhood, un- 
less it might be the Talmud class of some 
Hebrew melomid. The Type was evi- 
dently not a _ ~religieuse, not even a 
Protestant one, he thought. The cut of 
her tailor-made gown seemed somehow to 
preclude that possibility. It was even 
subtly contradictive of the pedagogic 
theory. Of course, she might be merely 
bent on an errand of charity; but why, 
then, did she live in the neighborhood? 
Rossi was nonplused. 

Somehow Lionello was always going 
upstairs or coming down, or standing at 
the door of his bank, thereafter, when the 
Type came to see Mrs. Fardello. He 
never spoke to her, or apparently looked 
at her; but he was really throwing himself 
in her way in the hopes that accident 
might in some manner accomplish their 
introduction. If any man in the world 
is accomplished in this sort of pursuit, it 


isa young Neapolitan. But all his efforts, 
which were really very artistic, seemed 
fruitless. Mike was always away when 
she came, and he could not intrude into 
Mrs. Fardello’s house while she was there. 
He thought of accosting her to offer her 
any assistance that might be in his power, 
but her calm unconsciousness of his ex- 
istence made it impossible; and no happy 
incident came spontaneously to his aid. 
Lionello began to despair. And then, 
one day, the door of his bank opened, 
and there she stood, tall and fair, holding 
the knob in her hand. 

“Mr. Rossi?” she said inquiringly, 
and then began speaking to him in very 
pure and beautiful French. It bathed 
Lionello’s consciousness like a soft water 
bath after desert travel to hear a culti- 
vated person speaking to him once more. 
And how did she know he talked French? 

He was thinking of so many things as 
he stood listening to her with grave defer- 
ence that he hardly understood what she 
was saying. But finally he gathered that 
she wished to have lessons in Italian. 
She had ventured to appeal to Mr. Rossi 
because she wished to take lessons not 
only of a university man, but also of one 
who lived among the poor Italians and 
knew all the dialects they spoke. She 
wished not only to learn the pure Tuscan, 
the language of literary Italy, but also 
all the dialects of Italy. 

Lionello was shocked into attention. 

“But, madam,” he gasped, ‘“‘every vil- 
lage in Italy has a dialect.” 

The Type was slightly taken aback. 
Of course, she said, she could not learn so 
many as that; but could she not learn the 
principal ones; the Sicilian and Neapol- 
itan, for instance, which were so much 
used in New York? 

Lionello shook his head doubtfully. 

“IT don’t think anybody on earth could 
understand two Sicilians talking together,”’ 
said he; “‘I don’t think they understand 
themselves.” 

She laughed, her residence in the quar- 
ter making her comprehend the humor of 
the remark. 

But as for the dialects, Lionello went 
on, there was no need of them at first. 
Really, nearly all Italians understood 
Italian, even if they did not speak it. A 
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‘‘He looked into her eyes as only a son of the South can look.” 


foundation of Italian was very easily ac 
quired when one knew French, and the 
dialects could be added unto it. Would 
he undertake her instruction, then? But 
yes, madam; it was too much honor; too 
much pleasure. But only on one condi- 
tion—that she should pay him, not in 
money, but in kind; that she should give 
him lessons in English in exchange. 

So it was arranged. 

Did he know where the Settlement was? 
He did not. He did not know what the 
Settlement was, either, though he did not 
say so. He had supposed a settlement to 
be a small village on the western frontier, 
and he marveled. She gave him the 
address of the Settlement and appointed 
an hour for the first lesson. 

“Ask for Miss Van Wort,” said she; 
“Rose Van Wort’; and vanished with a 





smile, leaving Lionello in a dazed condi- 
tion. Nobody but a South Italian could 
understand the effect of just that kind of 
an incursion by just that kind of a girl 
upon young Rossi. 

“These Americans, these Americans!’ 
he muttered distractedly. ‘“‘They man- 
age everything just to suit themselves. I 
never could speak to her till she got 
ready, and then she took the whole thing 
into her own hands. Or, did she ever 
notice what I was up to at all? Qui lo 
sal” And Lionello was never able to 
settle this question in his own mind. 

It was some time after that, when Lio- 
nello had learned what a Settlement was 
quite well, that he was drilling her one 
evening on conversation out of ‘The 
Tourist in Italy.” 

“Che é la rosa?’’ he asked her, after he 
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had inquired with particularity as to the 
house of the shoemaker’s aunt. 

“La rosa é la regina dei fiort,” she re- 
sponded glibly, quoting from the book. 

‘‘ E vero,” said he, which was not in the 
book. ‘“‘E vero, carissima mia, rosa del 
mio cuore.” 

The liquid Italian syllables dropped 
from his lips like music. “Vero é 
it is true,”—he dropped the book and 
seized both her white hands. ‘Thou 
art the rose of my heart,” he said in Ital 
ian, and looked into her eyes as only a 
son of the South can look. And then 
they kissed, as only the dark and fair do 
kiss, when both are young and comely, 
and the mystic currents run aright. 


“But he’s an Italian,’ shrieked all the 
Type’s friends in a chorus, when she told 
them about it. It was a helpless chorus, 
for La Rosa was her own mistress, and 
had never been known to do as she was 
told. 

“But he’s an Italian,” they groaned 
feebly. 

“Well, you were all perfectly delighted 
when you thought I was going to marry 


that Primavoli man two winters ago, ” 
replied Rose. 

“‘But he wasa Prince,” wailed the chorus. 

“*So he was,” said Rose, meditatively. 
“‘So kind of the Prince, wasn’t it, to offer 
me the privilege of restoring his old palace! 
And he fifty-four years old, and not a 
penny to his name, and couldn’t earn one 
to save his life! And I never heard a 
single objection to my marrying him. 
Strange, I never knew what an aversion 
you all had to Italians. Why, it seems 
to me you were all planning to come over 
to visit me, if I remember rightly. So 
much more respectable, isn’t it, to marry 
an Italian who knows you're an heiress, 
than one who doesn’t!” 

When the Type talked in this perfectly 
unreasonable way, the chorus always 
knew that there was nothing to do but 
fold its tents like the Arab, and silently 
wend its way. 

And so Rose and her Lionello sailed 
away for their honeymoon to where fair 

“Ischia smiles, 
O’er liquid miles, 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 


Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates.” 





The Great Run of Bones McGuire 


BY ROY C. ROBINSON 


When aristocratic Mrs. Fowler, widow, 
dabbled in business, she found the once 
ample estate of the family to consist of a 
palatial residence in the metropolis and 
a vague township of land in the North. 
Even the North was vague. 

Many people made the mistake of sup- 
posing Miss Amy, at the advent of her 
ambitious mother’s widowhood, would 
break her engagement with Robert Wex- 
more and become the wife of Joseph 
Blodget. Wexmore possessed vim and 
expectations. Blodget was vulgarly rich. 

But these otherwise well informed peo- 
ple were not in a position to consider 
William McGuire, youthful lumber-jack, 
watchman at Camp 3, of the township in 
the North. 

The rumor had traveled to Split Rock. 


It had even reached William before that 
day when his peace was disturbed by the 
strange ‘“‘chug, chug” of an automobile. 
Motor cars had shunned the corduroys 
of the north woods, and an earthquake 
would have caused William no more per- 
turbation than the strange machine at his 
door. It took several minutes of deft 
scouting before he realized, first and last, 
that the owner of the land, and widow of 
the man he had loved, sat in a red ma- 
chine a few rods away, critically viewing 
the log buildings. 

As critically did William look around 
his room. 

‘“*Shoo, you vermin!”’ A flock of fowls 
moved reluctantly through the back door. 
“Company,” he muttered, ‘‘and such a 
lazy lummox never lived!” With a 
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sweep of his hand a stack of unwashed 
dishes clattered into a pail. 

He saw the automobile running from 
building to building. 

‘‘Searchin’ for the residence of William 
McGuire,” and William smiled as he 
went out. 

He was very tall, and he was also very 


thin. He was dirty and ragged. His 
spindle legs seemed to tremble and 


knock together, as if fearful lest the 
double-nosed monster coming toward 
him would try to run between them. 

“And this is your—is William, Amy?” 
asked Mrs. Fowler in a tone that was half 
doubt and as much unhidden disgust. 

Miss Fowler had been at her father’s 
lumber camp several years before, and 
being there with him meant an acquaint 
ance with William. 


“Mr. McGuire’’—wWilliam felt hot 
blood running to his face—‘‘this is 
mamma, and Mr. Wexmore, and Mr. 


Saville, and Mr. Blodget,” nodding to 
each in turn. 

William’s confusion died the instant 
his eye met the glance of Mr. Blodget. 
‘“T think we’ve met,” he said, coolly. 

“T thought you’d remember, Bones. 
You’re an exceptional lad.” Blodget, 
very patronizingly, stroked William on 
the shoulder. 

William’s face drew longer and turned 
white. The same season Miss Fowler 
had been at camp this dissipated creature 
had been her father’s guest. He had 
seen William maul the life almost out of 
a man because that man had called him 
Bones. Later, in the presence of Miss 
Fowler, Blodget had deliberately ad- 
dressed him as Bones. William was a 
gentleman then. Now he was Bones 
again, before her. But William remained 
a gentleman. 

“You see, Mr. McGuire,” interposed 
Miss Fowler, understandingly, “the land 
is to be auctioned to-morrow at nine, and 
we are here to look and estimate. We 
can look around this afternoon and return 
early in the morning. I’m , afraid the 
road is too strenuous for mamma again 
to-day. You can find quarters for us 
to-night.” 

‘And yes,” chimed in Mrs. Fowler, 
‘they tell me the land is practically val- 
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ueless. Really, it doesn’t seem possible; 
no, it doesn’t. A whole township worth 
nothing! I know that Mr. Fowler based 
great hopes on this township.” 

‘Well, you can see for yourself,” said 
Blodget. ‘‘What do you see? Stumps, 
brush, timber? Oh, yes! There’s a 
smattering of what they call second- 
growth. From the ridge it looks the 
same. Of course, there is soil, but soil 
in a country settled as this part of the 
state is, is about as rare as the air.” 

The party examined the surroundings, 
and William studied faces, covertly. His 
glance invited a remark from Mr. Sa- 
ville. 

“No possibility of minerals, and far, 
very far, from any commercial center, 
and—and—” 

“Tell me, Mr. McGuire,” broke in 
Mrs. Fowler impatiently, ‘‘do you not 
think the land is worth more than a thou- 
sand dollars? That is what Mr. Blodget 
says he will bid.” 

William’s teeth came together hard. 
So he was going to buy it, and buy it as 
an act of charity. 

‘“‘A thousand dollars!” repeated Will- 
iam slowly. “It’s worth a clean thousand 
times that!”’ 

Blodget laughed, though a little nerv- 
ously, at the seriousness of William. 
The others looked perplexed. 

‘““A home,” said Blodget, ‘‘is priceless, 
and I suppose this has been a home to 
Bones, such as it is. No one expects 
Bones to be an expert on real values.” 

William was still a gentleman. He 
invited his guests within, knocked the dog 
from a chair for Mrs. Fowler, and removed 
a sack of potatoes from another for Miss 
Amy. 


In a solemn procession three mules led 
by William, two with side-saddles, drew 
up before the door. Miss Fowler laughed. 

“This, mamma, is the second item of 
your personal property.” 

“Oh, that is what I wanted to recall. 
Mr. McGuire,” as she searched among 
a packet of papers, ‘will you explain this 
list of property you sent to me—a part of 
it—an item? 

“ ‘tr turtle-back. Good. 


3 mules ten year old. Fair. 
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4 loggin’ cars. Bad. 
1 township of land. The best.’ 

“It’sthe first item—a turtle-back. Amy 
thought it was a hoisting contrivance.” 

William glanced at Miss Fowler, smiled, 
and shifted uneasily. 

‘Now, isn’t it, William?”’ 

“Not exactly,” said William, reluc- 
tantly. ‘It’s an engin’, a locomotive en 
gin’. I’ll show it to you, if you and Mrs. 
Fowler will mount. 

‘““There’s only one mule left,’”’ he apol 
ogized as the women were mounted; “but 
we men can walk,” and he nodded a com- 
mand to Wexmore and to Saville. The 
third mule carried Blodget. 

“You see,” said William, as they were 
viewing the turtle-back, ‘‘she’s not so 
powerful for looks, but that’s on account 
of exposure. She’ll run, she'll jump 
along the track like a jack-rabbit.” 

“Tt is worth about a hundred dollars, 
Mrs. Fowler,” said Blodget. “it is 
worth that for junk. A locomotive like 
that would be laughed at in any other 
place than this. It’s a hill-climbing, log 
hauling machine.” 

William sniffed the air contemptuously. 

“Did you notice this, Mrs. Fowler?” 
asked William, knowing well that she 
had not noticed it. He kicked a black 
object free from the dirt and held it up 
before her. 

“Tt’scoal. Youuse it in theturtle-back?”’ 

“She won’t burn coal.” Then very 
slowly, as he studied the effect: ‘No 
coal was ever on Fowler Township that 
nature did not place there.” 

“Do you mean, William—?”’ 

“Exactly. Come over here,” and he 
led them to an excavation that was but a 
few feet deep, and which laid bare a vein 
of coal. He took them to similar places; 
he took them to a ledge where the vein 
lay bare and ragged. 

“What is the value, Mr. Joseph Blod- 
get?” asked William sharply, as he planted 
himself squarely before the man on the 
mule. ‘‘ You, I suppose, understand real 
values?” 

Blodget was nervous, and stammered. 

“One thousand dollars!” William 
snorted. ‘‘One thousand dollars for a 
township of coal in a country where coal 
is a luxury!” 


‘““You see, Mrs. Fowler,” said William, 
‘“‘your husband knew this. He made the 
last cut of timber and went home to form 
a company, but he died.” William’s 
voice lowered. ‘‘And I was left here to 
keep strange people off the range and to 
look after things generally. When I 
heard he had died I reasoned the only 
thing I could do was to keep quiet until I 
could make things plain to you without 
some shark gettin’ in ahead; and if the 
shark’s got in,” he added, vindictively, 
to himself, ‘I just couldn’t help it, that’s 
all.” 


William was a very important person 
at Camp 3 that afternoon and evening. 
At the first opportunity Wexmore led him 
away, and William was not unwilling. 

“Why did you do it, William?” 

William understood a meaning back of 
the question, and he smiled, but his smile 
Was serious. 

‘Don’t you know that Blodget will get 
the land? You have tried to save the 
property for the family, and you have 
given it away to—well, to the family, I 
suppose.” Even the vim of Wexmore 
was gone, and his appeal to William bore 
the ring of hopelessness. 

“T don’t know that Blodget will get the 
land,” said William after a moment of 
thought. ‘I know mighty well that if 
I was in your place he wouldn’t get it. I 
suppose you haven’t the money. How 
about your friend?” 

“Saville? He would make me the 
loan, true enough, if I’d insist; but he is 
very careful, and Blodget will run the 
price sky-high rather than lose—not so 
much the coal. The auction is to-morrow, 
and that is such a short time in which to 
do anything.” 

‘Now I don’t know about law, or cred 
itors, or auctions,”’ said William, “‘but it 
seems to me if the judge who ordered thi. 
auction understood that the value of the 
land had gone up some hundred thousand 
over night, he would stop the sale and the 
creditors would be satisfied.” 

“True, William, if he could be con- 
vinced, for you see Blodget is the principal 
creditor, and he would insist it hadn’t 
increased in value and insist that the sale 


be held.”’ 
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William pondered on the situation for 
several minutes without interruption, for 
William was a very important person. 

“T think,” he said, ‘‘that it’s about time 
I was down takin’ care of the mules—the 
mules, ten year old,” and he walked 
slowly toward the Camp, leaving Wex- 
more puzzled and furious. 

Before “the mules had received the at- 
tention William deemed so important, he 
was seized by Blodget. 

“William,” he said, ‘William, I’ve a 
trick in angling to show you. Come 
down by the brook.” 

William forgot the mules. He had 
marked Blodget down as an expert an- 
gler, though not of fish, and he wanted to 
understand one of his tricks. He was 
not surprised to find an absence of fishing 
tackle on reaching the brook, and he was 
not surprised at the confidential air of 
Mr. Blodget. 

‘‘By the way, your turtle-back is swift, 
William?” 

“Swift! William scornee. to answer 
such a question. 

‘The branch runs to Split Rock, does 
it not?” 

‘“*Plumb.” 

“How long does it take you to run 
down?” 

‘Let me see,’”’ mused William thought- 
fully, “‘it’s thirty miles. If I had some 
one to fire I could run her down there in 
an hour easily.” 

‘““An hour! It took us four hours to 
come from there in the automobile. And 
it was hard. You see the machine was so 
heavily loaded. I was thinking, William, 
would it be too much trouble for you to 
take me down in the turtle-back in the 
morning?” 

William hesitated. 

“You see, I could fire for you,’ said 
Blodget, enticingly, ‘‘and we could run 
down there nicely. As I said, the auto- 
mobile was very crowded, and with one 
less it would make it ever so much more 
comfortable for Mrs. Fowler. We prob- 
ably wouldn’t have to make it in an hour. 
Two would answer.” 

“Settled then,” said William. ‘“‘ Auc- 
tion at Split Rock at ten; train leaves at 
six, sharp.” 

“And,” said Blodget, as though he con- 
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sidered the decision of William a natural 
happening, ‘‘if we get through I’ll remem- 
ber you still better.” He held a dollar 
toward William. 

Happily the deep voice of a mule down 
in the gulch at the right moment saved 
the day, and William remained a gentle- 
man. He remarked that three mules, 
ten year old, needed attention; and Blod- 
get stood alone by the brook with the 
dollar in his hand. 

Darkness had settled two hours later 
when William first seriously thought of 
the mules. As he stepped within the sta- 
ble he noticed the strong odor of gasoline. 
The automobile was in the building. 

“The critters have a mighty strong 
breath,” remarked William, to himself. 

At the sound of his voice there was a 
rattle of sheet metal in the vicinity of the 
automobile, and in the dim light William 
discerned the form of a man. 

“Gad! you frightened me Bo—Will- 
iam.” It was the voice of Blodget. 

“So? Nothin’ to have a fit over.” 

‘“‘No, no, of course. I was getting the 
machine ready for them in the morning. 
I suppose the turtle-back is prepared?” 

“Tt’s always in—but you’d better look 
out! These mules, ten year old, are year- 
lings in their heels!” And as the second 
mule came through the door, Blodget 
dodged out. ' 

William went over to the automobile 
and shook it. ‘‘There’s not much liquid 
left in her, by the splash,” he mused softly. 
“All the fuel seems to be soakin’ in the 
ground. Now, I’m not much up on au- 
tomobiles and I don’t need to be to see 
through this. The cuss!” he exclaimed. 
“‘He hasn’t even the decency to think of 
the woman. Rival with automobile. 
Rival does not know his fuel tank has 
leaked. About enough to carry him ten 
miles from three mules, ten year old, and 
leave him twenty miles from any gasoline. 
In the meantime the villain whirls to 
victory in the cab of a turtle-back, Bones 
McGuire the engineer.” 

William started toward the cabin, but 
he stopped, sat down, and laughed up- 
roariously. His laugh brought Wexmore 
to the door. 

“You see,” he said, apologetically, 
“company so upsets me that I just seem 
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to naturally forget everything, and it 
struck me as funny. Now I’ve a couple 
of neighbors campin’ about three miles 
down on the chain of lakes, and we gen 
erally turn about in sendin’ for things 
when one of us happens to be goin’ to 
town. I’m goin’ to town in the mornin,’ 
and, I swan! I’d clean forgot my neigh 
bors. I thought, that is, if you don’t ob 
ject” —William had ideas as to the duties 
of host—‘‘I’d go down and see if there’s 
anything they may want me to bring.” 

‘By all means,” said Mrs. Fowler, who 
had come to the door. ‘ Mr. Blodget 
was just telling us that you were going 
down in the locomotive. The automo 
bile was crowded, and it is very kind of 
Mr. Blodget to think of us.” 

Wexmore appeared nervous. 

“Yes,” said William, slowly, as he 
looked at Wexmore, ‘‘there’s a hard bit 
of work connected with the operatin’ of 
a turtle-back, firin’ and such like, and 
he,” jerking his thumb in the direction of 
Blodget, “‘is very kind. 

‘‘But I must be goin’,” he said sud 
denly. “It’s a long walk. I’ve locked 
the mule-shed. Bears are pretty thick 
around here this time of the year, and they 
sometimes take a hankerin’ for mule meat. 
I’d advise you all to stay in pretty close.”’ 

It was after midnight when William 
stole back to camp, quieted the dog, and 
sneaked around to the mule-shed. He 
carried a heavy can. He brought forth 
a strip of cardboard, and with a pencil, 
in bold lettering, wrote: 

‘‘Gasoline in the Can. Be Sure and 
help Yourself.” 

He placed the card, face up, in the bot 
tom of the automobile. 

“You see,” said William as an excuse 
for rousing the party at four in the morn 
ing, “we'll have to have breakfast, now 
ready and waitin’, and it’s necessary to 
make thirty miles by ten o’clock. If we 
don’t, some smart Aleck will bid in the 
coal field and the ten-year-olds for the 
mere matter of three years’ taxes.”’ 

Wexmore endeavored several times to 
speak to William alone, and as many 
times did William avoid him. 

“‘Now we two”—William delighted to 
signify Blodget by a jerk of the thumb 
“will go down and begin gettin’ up steam. 


Here, Wexmore, is the key to the shed. 
Good luck.” 

William swung down the path toward 
the turtle-back, with Blodget at his heels. 
““There’s one thing against a turtk 
back,” said William, ‘‘and that’s the riv- 
ers of water she drinks.”” He presented 
Blodget with two large pails; and Blodget 

worked with more zeal than reason. 

“You see, William,” said Blodget, 
panting, ‘‘we must get to Split Rock. We 
mustn’t fail. I want to get the land. I 
want to get it for several reasons. First, 
I want to keep it out of the hands of others 
who have no connection with the family; 
second, I want to reward you. Let us 
get there in time, William, and you will 
have a home for the remainder of your 
life.” 

Again William thought of the dollar by 
the brook. 

‘“‘Supposin’,”’ he said, guardedly, “the 
court should learn the true value of the 
land? Would he not stop the sale, and 
the land i-rvin the property of Mrs. 
Fowler?” 

“No; indeed, no. The creditors, you 
understand.” 

“Or supposin’ Wexmore should bid it 
in?’’ 

“Oh, he!’ scornfully. 
cent.” 

‘But Saville is his friend, isn’t he?” 

‘His employer. But you’re sure we'll 
get to Split Rock?” he asked anxiously, 
after a moment. 

‘Dead sure,”’ said William. 

Blodget wasn’t accustomed to throwing 
cord-wood into the mouth of a turtle- 
back. William pulled slivers for him, 
and grinned at his blisters. And he 
grinned thinking how Blodget took it all 
uncomplainingly. 

The locomotive started from its place 
slowly. As the speed gradually increased 
the perspiration rolled the faster from 
Blodget’s white face. But his smile of 
satisfaction increased as well. 

‘I think we'll get there by eight,” he 
said, by jerks. 

William, sitting comfortably on the seat, 
throttle in hand, smiled. Suddenly he 
stepped to one side and tried a valve. 
Another. <A deep roar from somewhere 
within the bowels of the monster. The 


‘He hasn’t a 


Ak. wall 








turtle-back jerked, stopped, backed and 


ran ahead. William’s blue eyes were 

wide with fear. He nervously tried 

throttle, valve and lever. 
‘““Wha—what’s the matter?” asked 


Blodget, his voice thick with terror. 

‘“‘Don’t”—again the deep roar—‘‘can’t 
tell. Something’s wrong. I’m afraid 
she’s beyond control. Better jump!” 

The locomotive was moving briskly, 
but Blodget did not hesitate. He struck 
in a clump of dense brush. 

It was a mile farther before William 
brought the turtle-back to a stop. Then 
he quickly drew the fire and sat down 
and smiled. 

It was half an hour later when Blodget 
appeared up the track. Seeing.the loco- 
motive still intact, he quickened his pace 
to a run, and came up to William, torn, 
breathless, and bleeding. 

““What—” 

“She’s dry,” interrupted William, se- 
riously. ‘‘I had to draw the fire. I 
never saw her take water like that.” 

“Ts there any water near?” asked Blod- 
get, quickly grasping the situation. 

‘““There’s a lake about a quarter-mile 
back. Let me see,” he said, looking at 
his watch. ‘‘Seven-forty-five. Half a 
mile to a trip, eight trips an hour, two 
buckets to a trip. It'll take at least 
twenty-four buckets to wet her down. 


That'll make it nine-fifteen. Fifteen 
miles more. We can just make it by 
ten.” 


“Quick, then. Where are the buck- 
ets? Give me the buckets, the buckets!” 
and Blodget, the vulgarly rich, climbed 
into the cab and out, and ran around 
the engine searching in impotent haste for 
two buckets. 

A township of land was hanging in the 
balance, but William was not excited. 
He brought forth the two buckets, took 
one himself, and gave the other to Blod- 
get. 

The twenty-four buckets were brought 
in less time than William had calculated. 
The last pail was emptied. 

“T’ll be dummed!”’ exclaimed William, 
with a look of great disgust. ‘‘I’ve com- 
pletely lost my head—and in a run against 
time! Now, with only two buckets in the 


outfit, you might better have made those 
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last two trips alone, while I fired up. 
Dummed if I thought of it.” 

Blodget lay back against the side of the 
cab, mentally and physically exhausted, 
but Blodget was by no means dull. 

“‘How long, you scoundrel, will it take?” 

William turned upon him in a flash, 
but as quickly he assumed his quiet smile. 

“It'll take, I’m afraid, a long time; 
but there’s nothin’ against doin’ the best 
we can.” The furnace began to roar 
under his skillful hand. Blodget, after a 
few moments, assisted. 

Suddenly a stick of cord-wood was 
hurled to the floor with all the strength 
William possessed. 

“Let me be knocked—yes, let me be 
knocked dumb, if it’s a lie. I’m the big- 
gest fool this side of the Soo! When I 
stopped, I opened that cock tosee if the 
thing had any water left—and _ it’s open 
yet!” A great puddle of water beneath 
the locomotive stood as proof. 

“‘Bones’’—Blodget’s face was very 
white—‘‘you’re a cur! It’s a trick, a 
dirty trick, a low trick, a—” and as he 
hesitated for words the diminutive Blod- 
get shook his fist before William. 

“Tt’s because I’m a dumb fool,” said 
William, quietly. ‘‘ You see I’m not used 
to havin’ help, and it’s rattled me. I 
can’t reason to-day.” 

‘Reason? Fool!” And Blodget, with 
the look of a fiend, climbed hurriedly to 
the ground. “I can walk fifteen miles 
by noon,” he cried. “I may not be too 


late. You'll rue this day, you miserable 
Bones.” He ran stumbling down the 
track. 


William leaned out of the cab. 

“Say! You goin’ to skip and leave a 
fellow in a fix like this?” There was no 
answer, and William leaned back and 
laughed softly. 

‘It beats the deuce,” he philosophized 
“‘how some of these fellows can be made 
to step on their dignity.” 


It was not more than five miles from 
Split Rock when the turtle-back came up 
to a man dragging himself wearily over 
the ties. 

“Have a ride?” said William, invitingly, 
as he almost brought the locomotive to a 
stop. But Blodget’s contempt was now 
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supreme. William’s voice apparently 
passed him unheard. 

“T hope you understand it was all on 
account of my natural foolishness. You 
see I didn’t calculate in the right way.” 
The statement passed unnoticed. 

“Well, if you don’t want to ride and 
need the exercise, I’ll skip along. She’s 
runnin’ fine now.” 


As William brought the turtle-back to 
a stop beside the main line, Wexmore and 
Miss Fowler came running across the 
tracks to the cab. 

‘““Where is Blodget?” 

**But the land? What about it?’ asked 
William anxiously. 

“It’s safe now,” said Wexmore. “It 
will remain a part of the Fowler estate.” 


William gave a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, Blodget! Mr. Blodget is walk- 
in.’ You see, I’m not naturally as smart 
as I ought to be, and te-totally unused to 
bossin’ fellows. I miscalculated. Every- 
thing went wrong.” 

“William,” as Wexmore caught the 
glint in William’s blue eyes, ‘ William, 
what can we do for you? Let it be any- 


thing!” 
“Yes, anything,” laughed Miss 
Fowler. 


“Well, you see,”’ said William slowly, 
as if sifting the problems of the future in 
his mind, “when I went down to my 
neighbor’s last night, I borrowed about all 
the gasoline he had in his launch. About 
the most pressin’ need is a five-gallon can 
of gasoline.” 





Ace High 


BY EDITH KELLOGG DUNTON 


Jack o’ Spades was a devil for wind. 
The King was best at an ugly jump— 
a Virginia rail with a swampy bit of 
ground beyond. The Queen was good 
for any rise on the Brookside course 
when she had a mind to be. But the 
Ace was the only horse in the Pack that 
a woman could ride. The Ace had 
learned to buck on a cattle-ranch in Col- 
orado, and to double and turn on a polo 
pony farm up in the Big Horn basin; he 
had always known how to lie down and 
roll over. Finally he killed his man on 
a steeple-chase track in Kentucky, and 
next day Bobby Ashford bought him be- 
cause of his name, paying a song for him 
“as the hair grows,” and shipped him 
north to join the Pack of Cards. 

The Pack was the joy of Bobby’s 
youthful heart. He had bought them 
one by one, out of different studs, and the 
names were pure accident, all but the Ace 
having been selected on their merits. 
Bobby admitted that the Ace had no 
ascertainable merits—always saving his 
name. He was not even ornamental, be- 
ing raw-boned and awkward, with a rusty 


gray coat and a ragged black patch 








around one eye—that, doubtless, was the 
ace mark. 

When Madge Delafield saw him, she 
told Bobby that he would whiten out if 
the groom took pains enough. While she 
was attempting to prove her point with a 
currycomb, the Ace snapped at her, and 
Madge fed him sugar, thereby laying bare 
the one soft spot in the Ace’s wicked 
heart. Somewhere in his shady western 
past a slim slip of a girl must have won 
him with sugar and caresses; and appar- 
ently Madge was her counterpart. There 
was no other way to explain her sudden 


‘conquest. For after three lumps the Ace 


licked her hand and submitted meekly to 
be curried. Madge won her case and the 
groom was summoned. 

“‘T didn’t hire out to be bit ter death,” 
was his simple, sulky defense, as he 
started the Ace, kicking and plunging 
madly, towards the stables. Madge fol- 
lowed to explain about the sugar; but it 
soon became evident that it was only 
sugar from Madge for which the Ace 
cared. 

Being in her habit, because shc had 
ridden over with Bobby to see the new 
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‘The Ace cleared the jump like a bird.” See page 110 
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Card; being furthermore in a dare-devil 
mood, because, contrary to his agreement, 
Bobby had proposed to her again on the 
way, Madge persuaded the reluctant 
groom to get her a saddle, and so rode 
out into the yard and over the fence be- 
fore Bobby could stop her. In spite of 
his three days in a box car, the Ace cleared 
the jump like a bird. 

“He’s a kitten if you know how to 
manage him,” she said, trotting placidly 
back through the gate. “It’s too bad 
your grooms never have any tact, Bobby.” 

Bobby helped her down, frowning. 
“He has a black record,” he said, stiffly. 
“You were very reckless to try him, 
Madge.” 

“T think that record’s a myth,” affirmed 
Madge, hunting for more sugar. ‘They 
saw you were romantic—buying a horse 
for his name—and foisted it on you as 
an additional attraction.” 

A moment later she relented, for she 
knew that it was by no means wholly con- 
sideration for her safety that had made 
Bobby wince at sight of her on his new 
horse. There was a sad reason why 
Bobby never kept horses that a woman 
could ride. Madge knew what it was, 
and pitied and respected him for it. She 
had had no business to pry into the Ace’s 
unsuspected capabilities. 

So she said, ‘‘I’m sorry,” very meekly, 
and as she started towards the group 
drinking coffee and cocktails to choice on 
the broad piazza, she turned back to add 
cheeringly, “‘He’s not a lady’s horse, 
Bobby, if that’s bothering you. I don’t 
count, you know. Some day I mean to 
try the King.” 

“On a day that I have in mind you 
may,’’ sang back Bobby, blithely, leading 
the Ace to the stables. It was pleasant 
on the whole, though sometimes irritating, 
that Bobby’s black moods never lasted. 


, 


“He’s am awful nuisance. I’d give 
him to you, if it wasn’t for his name,” 
said Bobby, paying Madge an afternoon 
call, a week later. 

Madge shrugged her shoulders. Her 
relations with Bobby were already suf- 
ficiently complicated. ‘No,  thanks,”’ 
she said. ‘I’ve six now, and my guar- 
dian thinks they’re ruining me.”’ 


“Well, at least you’ll ride him occa- 
sionally, just till I make up my mind 
whether I’ve got to sell him.” 

“Can’t you?” inquired Madge, pro- 
vokingly. 

Bobby grinned good-naturedly. He 
never took his bad riding much to heart. 
“Did Joe tell you about the Tuesday 
hunt?” he asked. 

Madge nodded. “It was a lovely tale. 
Joe says the Ace is the worst bucker he 
ever saw when he gets started. Don’t 
you know it’s not polite to ask me to ride 
a horse like that, Bobby—a bucker that’s 
killed a man—and thrown you!” ended 
Madge, with a delicious little gurgle. 

“Don’t twit on facts,”’ retorted Bobby, 
serenely. ‘‘As for that poor fellow at 
Louisville, he was a green hand—couldn’t 
ride at all, and had a brute of a temper. 
When he tried to do for the Ace, the Ace 
naturally turned on him, that was all. 
And as for me, I know I’m a duffer ona 
horse—aiways have been, always shall 
be—and you know you're dying to ride 
the Ace. Now, aren’t you?” 

“I was, when I thought he was really 
dangerous,” corrected Madge, playfully; 
then she changed her mind. ‘How 
about Rita?” she asked. 

“Why, it’s the oddest thing.” Bobby 
leaned forward earnestly. “Rita liked 
it. She’s talked about nothing else ever 
since. You know how I’ve always felt— 
how I’ve thought it would be easier for 
her if there weren’t any ladies’ horses 
about the place. Not that the Ace is a 
ladies’ horse exactly, but I’ve always 
kept the kind that wouldn’t have a skirt. 
Well now, when I buy the Ace by chance, 
and you get on him just to tease me, 
Rita happens to be in the billiard room, 
where she seldom goes, and looks out and 
sees you, and is perfectly delighted.” 

““Why?” demanded Madge. 

“Why—I don’t exactly know,” re- 
turned Bobby, rising suddenly, “but I 
have promised to take her driving with 
the bays at five, and I’llask. Good-bye.” 

Madge watched him scramble onto the 
Queen—there was no other word for 
Bobby’s method—and pound off down the 
road. She was still wondering how it 
was possible for Bobby Ashford to be so 
fond of horses and to spend so much time 
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““ Madge buried her face on the Ace’s dripping flank.” See page 115 


on them without ever learning howto ride, ing you to go on one of your own horses 
when a messenger arrived with a hasty wouldn’t be a bona fide invitation; and 
scrawl from the gentleman in ques- it seems she has been anxious for a long 
tion. time to have somebody ride with her, as 

“Dear Madge,” it ran, “Rita wants to she calls it. Now that I think of it, ’'m 
know—would you go out with usat fiveon not a bit sure that the Ace is safe for 
the Ace? She has a queer idea that ask- you, but there’ll be a groom with a 
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leading string, and you’re not to come if 
you feel one bit afraid. 

“All this sounds fantastic, but Rita 
has quite set her heart on it; so if it won’t 
bore you too much 

“Ben.” 

“Tell him ‘yes,’”’ said Madge, after 
a moment. It would bea bore, of course, 
but Rita’s wishes were law. 

Rita was Bobby’s little lame sister. 
Until you had seen them together you 
did not know Bobby Ashford, who was 
as tender and tactful and resourceful as a 
woman where Rita was concerned. Rita 
in return worshiped Bobby, who was all 
she had in the world, unless you counted 
governesses and companions, and horses, 
and dogs, and half the Ashford millions. 
And because she worshiped him, she 
adopted his standards and shared his 
tastes, as well as she could, being twelve 
years old and hopelessly crippled; and 
horses filled all her world that Bobby 
left vacant. Bobby was never so de 
lightful as when he talked to her about 
horses. To hear him you would have 
supposed that the acme of bliss for a 
woman was to be driven, a coachman on 
the box and a footman up behind, after a 
span that would not shy at Gabriel’s 
trumpet. And yet all the while he was 
pitying her so that he could hardly go on. 
From Bobby’s point of view, life was not 
worth living unless you could ride. 

Madge adored Rita. She had once 
told Bobby quite frankly that his pos- 
session of such a sister was his one re- 
deeming point, and that if she did ever 
decide to settle down and marry hin, it 
would be so that she could live with Rita. 
She was almost frightened when Bobby 
answered quite soberly, ‘I should never 
marry a woman who couldn’t say that, 
dear.” 

Madge had wondered sometimes since 
whether, if she should marry him—but, 
of course, she was not going to—he 
would expect her to give up riding. As 
she did not intend to marry him, she 
welcomed Rita’s solution of the dilemma 
purely on Rita’s account. 

The first ride was a great success. 
Rita was always delighted when Bobby 
could take her out, both because she en- 
joyed his society, and because the light 


span and the phaeton were so much nicer 
than the coach-horses with two men, or 
her own pony with one. And _ to-day 
there was Madge besides. Rita thought 
her the most beautiful creature in the 
whole world, and—next to Bobby—the 
nicest. Her eyes shone and her thin 
cheeks grew pink with excitement, as she 
watched her. It developed that in spite 
of Bobby’s precautions Rita felt exactly 
as he did about riding, except that she 
was not bitter about it; but she felt sure 
that the next thing to doing it herself 
was to see Madge on the Ace. 

The Ace had let Madge mount him 
without a quiver. At the end of a mile 
she sent back the groom and his leading 
string. “‘I understand him,” she said. 
“He isn’t vicious; he’s just queer and 
moody and full of ideas. Haven’t you 
noticed how cranky people always take 
to me?” 

“Wish I could find a groom he’d take 
to,” said Bobby, sadly. ‘‘The third one 
struck to-day. I suppose I’ve got to sell 
him.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Rita, in dismay. 

“Of course I shall buy another for 
Madge to ride. You and she may pick 
it out between you.” 

Madge patted the Ace’s long neck. 
“You mustn’t sell him,” she said. ‘‘He’s 
a Card, and he can beat anything else in 
the Pack, can’t you, Ace?” 

Then, before Bobby had time to pro- 
test, she started him down the road. 
The Ace’s lank neck was stretched low; 
his long legs worked like pistons; his 
big hoofs hardly touched the ground. 
No horse at Brookside, not even Jack o’ 
Spades, could keep that pace. 

“There!” said Madge, walking him 
back to meet the carriage, ‘I’ve ridden 
ever since I could walk, but I never had 
a nicer bit than that. Don’t sell him, 
Bobby. You’ll learn how to get on in 
time.” 

Bobby struggled between anger and 
enthusiasm. ‘You do have the best 
hand,” he said admiringly. ‘I couldn’t 
hit it off with him at all. I wish Joe 
Westcott could see him to-day—he’d sing 
another tune. But you_shouldn’t have 
sent off my groom, and now that you 
have you must keep near the carriage.” 
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“But I want to see how he jumps,” 
said Madge, riding down the ditch and 
over a low wall into the fields. ‘I’m 
going to try him at the King’s fence,” she 
called back over her shoulder. 

This time there was no mistaking 
Bobby’s emotion. ‘Come back, Madge,” 
he shouted. ‘‘He’ll buck and throw you, 
or he’ll hit the fence. Don’t you see I 
can’t leave my horses? Come back!” 

Madge was two fields away. A mo- 
ment later the Ace took the King’s prize 
jump with an awkward, almost balky 
approach, and a splendid rise that brought 
him over with two inches to spare; and 
came back towards the road at an easy, 
unconcerned lope. 

“He jumps exactly the way you mount, 
Bobby,” laughed Madge, settling into a 
steady canter beside Rita’s wheel. 

Bobby’s face was white. ‘‘ Madge,” 
he said, ‘‘you don’t know how you’re 
worrying me. Please be more careful.” 

“Bobby,” retorted Madge, “please re- 
member that this is Rita’s party. You 
mustn’t try to manage it. And why do 
you act so silly about me to-day anyway, 
when you’ve always egged me on before 
to do reckless things?” 

“T’ve never lent you a horse before,” 
said Bobby. ‘I’m responsible to your 
guardian for you.” Then he laughed. 
“T sympathize with that guardian,” he 
said. “I’m glad I’m not in his shoes. 
And I hereby turn over the management 
of this party to you and to Rita.” 


After that Madge went out two or three 
times a week with Rita and Bobby. 
Rita was never tired of having her, and 
Madge declared that she had the time of 
her gay young life on the Ace. But when 
her two best hunters went lame at once 
and Bobby offered the Ace for the Satur- 
day run, Madge refused sternly, making 
it quite evident that the frequency of the 
rides was purely for Rita’s sake. Only 
when Joe Westcott bought a new thor- 
oughbred with a perfect build and a skin 
like velvet, and boasted loudly of his ac- 
quisition, did Madge consent to show off 
the Ace, with Bobby on the Jack for 
escort. The hunt was a long trail behind 
her. The Jack got lost in the woods by 


the third fence, the thoroughbred went 
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lame on the King’s lap, and the fame of 
the Ace spread far and wide. 

The Ace did not care. He left a dis- 
tinguished guest of the Hunt Club, who 
had begged for the loan of the Ashford 
Wonder—as Joe called him—on the 
wrong side of the first fence. He fright- 
ened one. groom till his teeth chattered 
like castanets, squeezed another against 
the stall and broke two of his ribs, turned 
Bobby’s stable into a profane and dis- 
orderly pandemonium. Sometimes he 
let Bobby mount him, oftener he did not; 
sometimes he took to fences, oftener he 
lay down in front of them, or bolted for 
the stables. Once he even threw Madge. 

“Tt was a mistake,” she explained. 
“T had on a new habit and a thick veil, 
and I hadn’t petted him.” 

After that even Rita begged her to be 
careful, and Bobby almost refused to let 
her have the Ace again. 

But Madge only laughed at them. 
“‘Of course I shall go again. He didn’t 
hurt me—horses never hurt me when they 
drop me off. And anyway, he won’t do 
it again. If you sell him, Bobby, and 
break off the top of your bob-tail royal 
flush, just to keep me out of temptation, 
I’ll—move into town and stop riding 
altogether,” ended Madge, majestically. 

And because she looked so adorably 
pretty when she said it, Bobby decided 
to keep the Ace in spite of everything, at 
least until snow flew. 








It was on a moist, warm afternoon in 
early November that they took their last 
ride. Madge was going west the next 
day to be bridesmaid at three weddings. 
After that, she was considering a trip to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Bobby had sug- 
gested that he would buy a bona fide 
ladies’ horse, so that Rita might have 
some one else go out with her—plenty of 
Brookside girls would have jumped at the 
chance. But Rita said no. 

“T’m afraid of the other girls,” she 
explained, ‘‘and you don’t like them, and 
a ladies’ horse would be so tame after the 
Ace. We'll just wait till Madge comes 
back.” 

“Yes,” said Bobby, absently. The 
point was, would Madge wait—through 
three weddings and a trip to Hawaii? 
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RAWN BY ANGUS MA JNALL 


‘A moment later the door opened.’ 


She had been delightfully enthusiastic 
about the last ride, which was to be a long 
one, with a stop for afternoon tea at a 
country club eight miles off, where Bobby 
sometimes went for the polo. 

It was not an ideal day for a ride The 
road was slippery from a morning rain, 
and the sky dull and lowering. Bobby’s 
disposition partook of the weather. Rita 
was sad about Madge’s going. Madge 
alone was in highest feather, rallying the 
others on their silence, petting the Ace, 
talking gaily of*her plans for the -winter 
and of the jolly reunion they would have 
in the spring. 

They had had their tea and were com- 
ing slowly home in the pink dusk when 
they met a tally-ho going in the opposite 
direction. The man on the box was to 
he best man at the second wedding; and 
Madge told Bobby, whose horses were 
restive, to drive on while she waited to 
hear the latest plans for the ‘‘ show-down,” 
as the best man called it. 

The best man was very amusing, and 


the bays were far down the road when 
Madge got away from him and started 
after Rita and Bobby. The pink dusk 
was turning to gray, and the Ace pricked 
up his big ears at the shadows. Sud- 
denly down the road tore a great white 
motor-car, its yellow curtains drawn, its 
big light glowing. The Ace jumped as 
it shot past him, then settled back to his 
steady canter. Why the bays, who were 
not supposed to be afraid of anything, 
should have decided to run at the end of 
a fifteen mile drive, nobody will ever 
know. The gong was very loud, the car 
very white and big, the pace reckless, the 
shadows ghostly. The bays reared, tipped 
the phaeton on one wheel, righted it and 
started furiously down the road. 

Madge watched, wide-eyed and fright- 
ened. Would Bobby get them quiet? 
Rita was so helpless—what would a fall 
mean to her? Bobby was not getting 
them down; something about the harness 
had broken and was dragging along the 
road. Madge gave a cry—‘‘Coming, 
Bobby!” and sent the Ace rushing after. 

If Bobby could only keep the bays in 
the road till she got there! But what 
could she do then? Ah, the Ace was 
gaining! But would he carry double? 
Madge was alongside the phaeton, the 
Ace neck and neck with the bays and go- 
ing steadily. They were frantic, unman- 
ageable—‘‘clothed with thunder,” mur- 
mured Madge, as she watched them. 

Then ‘Give her to me, Bobby,” she 
commanded, reaching out her strong 
young arms over the wheel. 

Bobby glanced at her, his face white 
and set. “It’snouse. The Ace wouldn’t 
carry double. He’d kill you both. Don’t 
get so near, Madge. I can’t hold them 
straight.” 

“Give Rita to me,” repeated Madge, 
reaching over the wheel again, the Ace’s 
rein hung from one arm. 

Bobby looked at his harness, then 
lifted Rita into Madge’s arms, just before 
the off horse pulled loose and the other 
sprang into the ditch and upset the phae- 
ton. 

When he got out from under the débris, 
his horses were gone and Madge and the 
Ace were holding each other up on the 
road, with Rita, dazed and faint, but 
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unhurt, sitting in the saddle. When 
Madge saw Bobby walking towards her, 
she gave a little cry and started to meet 
him, then turned and buried her face on 
the Ace’s dripping flank, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. 

“It’s only my shoulder out again,” 
said Bobby, gaily, lifting Rita out of the 
saddle and on to a grassy mound by the 
roadside. Then he went back to pat the 
Ace. 

By and by Madge lifted her head and 
smiled plaintively at Bobby. ‘I thought 
you were killed,” she said. ‘Are you 
sure it’s only your shoulder?” 


That night Madge was alone in her li 
brary, when she heard a carriage swing 
up the drive. A moment later the door 
opened and a step that she knew came 
down the hall and stopped in the open 
door. Madge hesitated a moment, then 
flew to meet Bobby, her arms outstretched. 

“You shouldn’t have come,” she said. 
“I know the doctor never let you.” 

Bobby caught one of Madge’s hands 
in his free one and led her to a seat by 
the fire. 
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“‘No,” he said, when they were seated, 
‘“‘T don’t suppose he did let me come. 
But I had to come, doctor or no doctor. 
Madge dear, you love me. I saw it in 
your face to-day. Didn’t I, dear?” 
‘“‘No—lI mean yes,” said Madge. 
‘And you'll marry me after all?” 
‘You promised not to ask again.” 
“This is different,’ said Bobby, with 
new and becoming dignity. 

“Well then—yes,” said Madge. 

“Do you know,” said Madge a little 
later, “‘it was the Ace that did it. Ace 
is such a non-committal sort of name, 
Bobby. Let’s re-christen him Ace 
High.” 

“T’d thought of Ace of Trumps,” said 
Bobby, “but I like yours better. Ace 
High he shall be.” 

“‘T wonder,” said Madge, after another 
digression, “if Rita ever thought of any- 
thing like this when the rides began. I 
wonder if she had designs on you and me, 
Bobby?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bobby, “but 
we'll drive over now and ask her. And 
then we'll all go out to the barn and fill 
up Ace High’s manger with loaf sugar.” 
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Her Birthright 


BY ADA V. STOCKTON 


Marion Cranston finished the last line 
of the paper’ she was writing, and leaned 
back with a relieved sigh. In a few min- 
utes she might expect Miss Ethel Whitby 
to call for the paper, which she was to 
read as her own production at her Club 
this week. 

And why not? Miss Whitby, only 
daughter of the great financier, was 
gifted by Nature with a beauty that, from 
the slender, high-arched foot, to the red- 
gold curls crowning the dainty head, was 
without a flaw. And so long as her 
father’s millions enabled her to buy the 
product of other people’s brains, why 
need she quarrel with Nature for omitting 
that seemingly useless commodity from 
her own fair head? It was certainly much 
more convenient to buy her papers than 


to ink her fingers and waste a whole lot of 
time and paper, especially as Marion 
needed the money. 

She had ‘‘discovered” Marion Cranston 
when both girls were attending the uni- 
versity. Ethel would have much pre- 
ferred a fashionable boarding school, but 
her father, lenient in all else, had been 
adamant on this one point—his daughter 
must and should have a thorough educa- 
tion, that being something that he himself 
had had to dispense with. So to the 


university she went, and there she stayed 
for three years, with apparently as little 
chance of ever escaping therefrom with 
credit, as Robinson Crusoe from his lonely 
isle. 

And then one day, long remembered asa 
red-letter day by both girls, she met Marion. 
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Marion was a tall, dark, clever girl, who 
had come into the only inheritance she 
was ever likely to receive—brains. Of 
these she had received a liberal supply 
from both parents, which enabled her to 
finish her own school work with credit, 
and to help Ethel through with quite a 
flourish. For which triumphal finish, 
Ethel paid what to Marion was ample 
compensation, and furnished the means 
for a little trip across the lake for herself, 
her invalid father, and her overworked 
mother. 

Then, in the fall, Marion obtained a 
position as teacher in one of the grade 
buildings, and only just in time; for her 
mother, worn out with the constant effort 
of years, found her strength scarcely suf 
ficient for the work of the tiny flat where 
they made their home. 

From the paper she had just finished, 
Marion’s eyes wandered to the small 
table in the corner, where lay a pile of 
manuscript beside an old _ typewriter. 
That pile of manuscript represented the 
labor of most of Marion’s spare time for 
the past two years, and her eyes glowed as 
they looked at it. 

Presently, as if drawn by an invisible 
power, she rose and went to the table; 
she fingered the pile lingeringly, almost 
lovingly, hesitated, and then seated herself 
at the typewriter. Soon she was so inter- 
ested that she did not hear the light foot 
fall of her guest, who entered as one 
familiar with the place and sure of her 
welcome. 

Miss Whitby stood beside Marion and 
idly read the lines which were being rapid 
ly pounded out; but Marion seemed to 
feel the silent presence, and turned her 
head, then rose with a hot flush and a 
slightly annoyed air. She hesitated, and 
then answered slowly and half-unwillingly 
Ethel’s surprised, inquiring look, as she 
placed the manuscript in a drawer—‘ It is 
a book that I have been writing for a long 
time. It is just finished, and I am copying 
the manuscript preparatory to sending it to 
a publisher. It is a novel, based on a 
modern educational problem”—she smiled 
absent-mindedly as Ethel’s small hands 
fluttered up to her ears in mock horror— 
‘‘No, you would not care for it—yet I 
know that it is good. I have put all that 


is best in me into it. It is heavy, I fear, 
and will not be at all a popular book. A 
few, the thinkers, will buy it. But I can 
expect only a few hundreds for it, at most.” 

Then she turned abruptly away and 
picked up the paper she had finished for 
Ethel. Miss Whitby seated herself in 
the rocker and perused it, with a slight 
puckering of the smooth forehead. Then 
she looked up smilingly. ‘‘That will do 
nicely, I am sure. It is certainly better 
than the ones Maude Western and Ger- 
trude Macey read, and people made such 
a fuss over them! Now, go over it with 
me, and explain a lot of these places that 
I don’t quite understand. Papa is so 
proud of these papers of mine that he 
threatens to have them published in book 
form. Dear old dad! When he is talking 
to me, I quite forget that you write them, 
and feel quite puffed up and big-headed! 
What should I ever have done without 
you, dear?” 

Marion aroused herself with a start. 
While Miss Whitby was reading, she was 
taking in the picture—the rich dress, the 
beautiful hat, the delicately tinted gloves, 
the golden gleam of the chatelaine acces- 
sories, and her eyes were wistful with a 
great longing! Until a few short weeks 
ago, Marion had gone on the even tenor 
of her way, worn her cheap, ready-made 
gowns, and been happy. But lately, a 
great desire to look well, even beautiful, 
if that were possible, possessed her. 

She was unfortunately of that type that 
requires rich clothing to bring out the 
latent good looks. Marion in rich satins 
and velvets and costly furs would instantly 
attract and hold the eye. Marion in 
ready-made clothing and cheap wraps 
would pass unnoticed in the crowd. All 
this, being clever, she knew, and in secret 
yearned for the change. 

Mark Gleason, artist and _ illustrator, 
had seen Marion at a musicale six or seven 
weeks before, and had been attracted by 
a conversational tilt between her and one 
of the university professors, in which the 
girl’s fund of wit and humor had made 
her easily victorious, to the evident amuse- 
ment and delight of the professor. Mark 
had sought an introduction to the girl, 
and since then they had met once or twice 
each week at a concert or function of some 
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sort. He had become much interested in 
her, and tried hard to discover if she were 
really as clever and intelligent as she 
seemed. At times he found her all this, 
and more—at others, her light, flippant 
conversation, on even the gravest subjects, 
had puzzled and repelled him. Mark 
Gleason, strange as it may seem, prized 
beauty of mind and soul far above out- 
ward show—but this Marion could not 
know. 

Now she took the paper and bent over 
it for a few minutes, rapidly correcting 
and changing a few phrases. She was 
much interested in the subject, and had 
really surpassed herself. She was glad 
this was so, for Miss Whitby’s carefully 
modulated voice was saying, “‘Dad goes 
with me this time. Each member is 
allowed to bring one man, and the dear 
looked so pleased and proud when I told 
him! He had to put off a meeting of the 
bank directors, and I don’t know how 
many other meetings, in order to go. I 
hope it will not seriously affect the money 
market!” And she laughed a low laugh 
that brought a smile to the grave lips of 
her friend. Miss Whitby’s laugh ac- 
corded well with her general appearance. 

Together they bent over the paper, 
while Marion explained again and again, 
that Ethel might read and talk under- 
standingly of her essay. At last it was 
finished, and Ethel ran down the stairs to 
the carriage in waiting, while Marion, 
with the crisp, new bank-note in her hand, 
gave herself up to a few moments of 
delicious day-dreams, in which the note 
in her hand became miraculously changed 
into beautiful clothes, so becoming that 
they brought a tender smile to Mark 
Gleason’s eyes, as he bent to whisper 
words 

She started with a sigh, and it were a 
pity Mark could not see her then, with 
the rich color in her face and the sparkle 
in her eyes. 

Marion’s salary, eked out by the slender 
pension of her father, had been quite 
sufficient for their modest needs. But her 
cares were, increasing daily. Now that 
winter had set in, she saw with dread the 
failing strength of her mother, the increas- 
ing weakness of her father. The doctor 
assured her that a winter in Florida would 
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benefit her father and practically make a 
new woman of her mother. She had 
been saving for this for some time, and, 
with the sale of her book, would be able 
to afford the trip for the dear ones. But 
the new clothes for herself—Mark Glea- 
son—these seemed farther off than ever. 

That night Marion wore her old clothes 
to a musicale, but it did not matter— 
Mark Gleason was not there. 

A week later she met him at a recital, 
and, conscious that, on account of the 
inclement weather, which had blown her 
hair and spattered her clothes, she must 
be looking her worst, she felt utterly 
miserable; to hide this, she assumed the 
very flippancy of speech which on former 
occasions had so repelled him. She no- 
ticed the growing gravity of his face, and 
attributing it to his disapproval of her 
looks, talked more lightly and inanely 
than before, if possible. 

The next week she stayed closely at 
home and finished copying her book. 
Here, indeed, her troubles were forgotten. 
It was the joy of her life at this time. 
She handled the pages as tenderly as if 
they were animate things. They were 
her very self. She felt that through them 
she had a message to deliver to the world— 
yes, and the world should hear and heed it! 
She tingled and glowed to her finger-tips 
in the excess of her emotion. 

Friday evening they were all finished— 
those pages which represented so many 
hours of thought and toil toher! And as 
she sat looking at the pile of manuscript, 
a carriage again stopped before the build- 
ing and Miss Whitby mounted to the tiny 
flat of her friend. 

Marion welcomed her sincerely; if 
Ethel’s visits meant work, it was work 
that she loved, and was well paid for be- 
sides. And she was thankful for every 
chance to add to the little store that was 
meant to provide for the winter in Florida. 

Ethel scarcely waited for the return of 
the breath she had lost in mounting the 
stairs before plunging into the midst of 
her subject. 

“Have you sold the book you were 
telling me of? No? Then I want to 
buy it!” And Miss Ethel leaned back 
and smiled, somewhat anxiously, at her 
friend. 
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Marion was speec hless with surprise; 
seeing which, Ethel hastened to explain. 

“You know how pleased papa has been 
with my papers for the Club? Well,”’— 
with a mischievous smile—‘‘it seems that 
I did something quite wonderful when I 
wrote the last one. Not only papa but 
every one else is talking about it. And I 
have been praised and admired to such 
an extent that I take it for a sign of 
inward grace that I wear my laurels as 
meekly as I do! Now that, and things 
that have happened since, make me deter- 
mined to win a real, lasting reputation for 
cleverness—something that won’t have to 
be renewed every month or so, and natu 
rally, I thought of your book.” 

Involuntarily Marion’s hand was placed 
protectingly over the pile of manuscript, 
but she said nothing, and Ethel continued: 

“Now, you said you could expect only 
a few hundreds for it, at most. What is 
the very highest you think you may get?” 

Marion answered mechanically—‘‘Five 
hundred dollars.”’ 

“Well,” said Miss Whitby, slowly and 
distinctly, “I will give you that, and three 
thousand more, for the manuscript, just 
as it is!” 

Marion sank back weakly in her chair, 
while the room swam before her for an 
instant. Three thousand dollars! Why, 
the vista that opened before her seemed 
endless! Three thousand dollars! What 
that meant to the delicate, hard-working 
girl, with the cares of a family on her 
young shoulders, Ethel Whitby could not 
even dimly understand. And in the fore- 
ground, dominating all, was Mark Glea- 
son’s smiling face. 

Ethel, perceiving that the decision was 
not to be lightly made, rose. “I will 
leave you and return in one hour,” she 
said. “I hope you can decide by that 
time.” 

Marion, left alone, moistened her lips, 
which seemed suddenly parched and dry. 
She went to the table on which lay the 
pile of manuscript and sat down before 
it. Could she part with it? She tried to 
fix her mind on the winter in Florida for 
her father and mother—to believe that if 
she parted with it, it would be for their 
sake. But she knew that for that matter 
all the necessities, and even a few luxuries, 


were already provided for, with what the 
publishers would surely give for the 
book. She had even figured it all out, if 
the book brought a hundred less than she 
had mentioned. No; if that were all, she 
need not sell the book—the child of her 
brain—her birthright—to any but the 
publishers. 

But even as she reasoned, she knew it 
was not all—she knew that the temptation 
had entered into her very soul—the oppor- 
tunity to make herself look pleasing to 
Mark Gleason’s artistic eye! She thought 
of the grave, displeased look on his face 
when they had last met—how many times 
had she not thought of it, and writhed in 
secret pain! But now—three thousand 
dollars! With only a part of that, judi- 
ciously expended, she knew she could 
rival in attractiveness Mark’s richer 
friends—he need not be ashamed to intro- 
duce her to the best of them, nor she to 
meet them—she had seen him in a depart- 
ment store one day with a richly dressed 
elderly lady, and had stolen swiftly away 
in dread of the contrast between their 
appearances. 

Three thousand dollars! When her 
parents returned in the spring, they might 
take a modest flat in a better part of the 
city, and furnish it tastefully—she need 
not be ashamed to welcome even Mark 
there. Mark—Mark—how all plans end- 
ed in that! She fairly lost herself for a 
few minutes in the wild whirl of her 
thoughts, but whatever form they took, 
Mark, Mark, Mark, was the beginning 
and end of them all. 

She laughed aloud! Not sell the manu- 
script? Of course she would sell it! She 
had known all the time she would— 

Suddenly she started up in dread! 
Suppose Ethel should not come back— 
suppose she had changed her mind! She 
thrust the manuscript into the big envelope 
which was to have taken it to the publish- 
ers’ the next day, with feverish haste! 
How foolish she had been not to accept the 
offer at once! Three thousand dollars! 
Of course Ethel had not meant it—was 
only joking! But what a cruel joke! 
The tears rushed in a blinding mist to 
her eyes, but were quickly brushed aside 
as the door opened and Miss Whitby 
entered. 
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“Well?” she demanded, anxiously. 

For answer Marion silently handed her 
the large envelope, which Ethel took 
eagerly. 

After a few more words in regard to the 
time and manner of payment, Miss 
Whitby ran downstairs with the coveted 
manuscript in her hand, while Marion 
sat looking at the table with the curious 
feeling that there had been a death in the 
family. 


The next few weeks were the busiest and 
happiest that Marion had ever known. 
The little home was given up, and a 
pleasant room found for Marion with 
acquaintances in another and _ better 
neighborbood. Preparations for the in- 
valids’ departure were hurried, and in less 
than three weeks they bade good-by to 
Marion, and, in company with friends 
who were also going south for the winter, 
departed for the land of flowers. 

Then Marion gave herself up, in the 
intervals of her school duties, to the inter- 
esting work of replenishing her wardrobe, 
and reveled in her new joys to her heart’s 
content. 

The third week after her parents’ de- 
parture, she arrayed herself in her most 
becoming gown and wraps, and with a 
smile and nod of approval at the graceful, 
metamorphosed figure in the glass, took 
her way to a musicale, hoping to meet 
Mark Gleason there. In all these weeks 
she had seen nothing of him, but had been 
quite willing to wait. Now, however, she 
hoped she would see him—would feel the 
approval in his eyes as they rested upon 
her. She felt that to-night she could talk, 
and talk well, secure in the assurance that 
being well-gowned gives us all. 

He failed to come, however. Never- 
theless, feeling certain of meeting him soon 
at one of the many places which they were 
both in the habit of frequenting, she reso- 
lutely put away the disappointment. 

For two weeks she attended all the 
usual functions, but not once did she 
catch a glimpse of him. And she grew a 
little heart-sick with the longing that 
filled her, and the dread she was beginning 
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to feel. Suppose she should never see 
him again—that he had quite forgotten 
her—but she put the thought from her— 
he would surely find her out soon, and 
then 

The third week passed, and Marion’s 
head was carried proudly, and only the 
eyes had the hurt look. She went no 
more to the lectures and musicales. If 
Mark Gleason wished to see her now, he 
must hunt her up. She would place her- 
self in his path no more! 

The next week she received the follow- 
ing note, on delicately perfumed paper: 





DEAR Marion :—Papa was so delighted 
with the bouk! I cannot begin to tell you 
all the foolish things he said and did. I 
felt positively guilty for a few minutes, 
Iassure you. But since it makes him so 
happy, where’s the harm? 

le insisted upon asking Mr. Gleason, 
the artist, to illustrate it. Mr. Gleason 
was at the Club meeting where I read that 
splendid paper you wrote for me. I had 
met him before, but he admires drazns, 
spelled with big letters, and so of course 
would never notice poor me! But that 
night he was quite extravagant in his 
praises, and hung around me the whole 
evening. I had always admired him ata 
proper and respectful distance, and this 
change was delightful! In fact, it was 
what he said, as much as to please dear 
papa, that determined me to buy your 
book. He would not promise papa until 
he had read the book, and then he said 
almost as many nice things as papa. 

I am quite persuaded by what they 
both said that the book is really worth 
more than I gave you forit,and I enclose 
a check for two thousand more. 

Mr. Gleason is illustrating it, and papa 
is going to have it published—won’'t hear 
of selling it to the publishers. It is to be 
most beautifully bound, and the pictures 
are works of art! 

Mr. Gleason would accept no money 
for his work, and as papa hates to be in 
any one’s debt, he was forced to pay the 
man’s price, which was my hand! We 
are to be married next week and spend 
the winter in the south, where Mr. Glea- 
son will complete the work on the book. 
Papa will come south later—he says to 
see how the book is coming on. 

I should have called on you before, 
but have been so busy! But I trust the 
check will be satisfactory and acceptable, 
and I am, with much gratitude and love, 
Yours, ETHEL. 
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An Unconventional Wedding 


BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP 


The window was vine-wreathed; the 
landscape beyond was as beautiful as 
distant mountains and near-by valleys 
could make it; the young man who had 
just come in, fishing basket and rod in 
hand, was more than ordinarily good 
looking; and yet the girl in the window 
went on weeping, with great attention to 
the work in hand. 

“Ah—you have been reading,” said 
the young man, with a reflective glance 
at an overturned book on the floor. “I 
see it all. She ‘didn’t get him.’ ” 

The girl looked at him, red-eyed. 

“Of course you’d make fun of any 
thing!”’ she said with spirit. ‘“‘Dick’s 
here—I think you might have asked— 
and he’s all at once been selected to take 
charge of their Western branch—and here 
he’s got to go posting off to Los Angeles 
to-morrow, and he wants us to be mar- 
ried in the morning—early—so that I can 
go with him! And there’s the lovely 
wedding that I had planned—all spoiled 
—and of course I can’t get ready to be 
married early in the morning—the idea 
is absurd. I should think Dick would 
see it that way—but he’s just as'unreason- 
able as he can be!” 

The young man, who chanced to be 
the younger brother of John Fairfax, her 
guardian, and to have grown up with the 
young lady, remarked with great serious- 
ness: 

“All men but one are unreasonable, 
Nell. I am the single exception,” he 
added, with an assuring hand on his 
heart. ‘Dick, now, is one of those men 
who speaks of getting married as if 
it were a mere matter of going to the 
corner grocery and ordering a pound of 
tea. Well, let us take counsel together. 
What is it? Trousseau not ready?” 

“It isn’t half ready,” wailed the discon- 
solate one. “I thought I was going to 
have three or four months, and I haven’t 
hurried. I don’t know what Dick can be 
thinking of!” 

“Awfully silly of Dick,’ commented 
Douglas Fairfax, sitting on the arm of 


the nearest chair. ‘“‘Maybe Lela can 
lend you some of her things—No? 


Well, then, my wardrobe is at your dis- 
posal.”’ 

“IT wish you could be sensible for one 
minute,’”’ she said severely. ‘This isn’t 
a laughing matter. And I had planned 
such a beautiful wedding, with Professor 
Levert to play the wedding march, and 
Mrs. Vallonde to sing ‘The Voice that 
Breathed o’er Eden.’ And I knew just 
how my wedding gown was to he made 
and my traveling gown, and all—and we 
were to have a tour—and now it’s all 
ruined.” 

“T see,’ said the young man sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘*The church was _ beautifully 
adorned, and the altar was banked with 
palms and ferns, with white ribbons 
stretching down the aisles. The bride 
was sumptuously gowned in’—in some- 
thing or other with a French name—not 
paté de foie gras—but something like that 
—‘and carried a shower bouquet of bride 
roses’—that’s the proper thing, isn’t it? 
No wonder you are weeping! Think of 
missing all that in the morning papers! 
But don’t give up. Brace up, Nell! 
Dick’s rather a decent sort of fellow—it 
would be a pity to send him forth into a 
strange land alone, just for the sake of— 
of the society editor—don’t you think 
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“Tt isn’t the society editor!” retorted 
Nell warmly. “I have plenty of clothes. 
And what do I care for the papers? But 
one likes to be conventional—and this 
absurd summer place of Uncle John’s is 
fifteen miles from the nearest town—and 
there isn’t a minister in all this country, 
I suppose—and I had set my heart on 
Dr. Norriston—he is so impressive a 

“One thing at a time,” said Douglas 
airily. “I will dispose of these objections 
as they come up, seriatim. We are 
fifteen miles from Dabney, where you 
and Dick will have to take the train in 
the morning at ten o’clock. At Dabney, 
which is rather an unpretentious place, I 
have noticed the spire of a church, and 
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some one told me when I was there last 
that it was a church of the denomination 
which you are pleased to encourage with 
your presence while you are in town. 
Selim is in the stable. I have but to go 
out there, saddle him and turn on the 
power, and whisk!—I am in Dabney, 
negotiating with the minister, and inci- 
dentally and blushingly applying for a 
license. I will hale the minister back 
with me sometime during the stilly hours 
of the night, and in the morning, at an 
hour early enough to be ghostly, you and 
Dick will be married and going on your 
way rejoicing. It is not the wedding you 
had planned, but is an exact imitation of 
it. By the way, yonder come Dick and 
brother John. It’s all right, Nell, you 
are going to act like a little trump and 
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“The girl in the window went on weeping.” 
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make Dick proud of you. You are going 
to make him think that if he had asked 
you to take a bridal tour with him into 
the wilderness in an ox-wagon, you’d 
have been just as ready. Clothes, 
indeed!—and the Voice that Breathed 
o’er Eden! The real voice that breathed 
o’er Eden wasn’t saying much about con- 
ventional weddings, you may depend on 
that. Hello, Dick! Wedding on hands, 
eh? I’m about to start out to find a 
minister, if there’s one lurking in this 
part of the country. And I suppose it 
had never occurred to you that you 
might need a license?” 

Dick turned a radiant look around 
upon the group. 

“You don’t mean that Nell’s willing?” 
he said slowly. “I thought—I thought 
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“The little old man thought I was a burglar.’ 


she needed more time. I was afraid she 
considered me—rather foolish.” 

“So you are foolish,” sobbed Nell, half 
laughing, too. “And I had planned such 
a beautiful wedding——”’ 

“The one you had planned wouldn’t 
have been a circumstance to this one,” 
said Douglas, making. hurried prepara- 
tions for riding. “If you will look in- 
tently up the road in a few minutes, you 
will see a gray streak unfolding itself 
from here to Dabney. The streak will 
be Selim, accompanied by me, and that 
will be the preliminary to the wedding. 
Get a room ready for the minister, Lela 
—we will arrive in the stilly might.” 

There was a pounding of hoofs and 
Dick looked up the road and laughed 
joyfully. Mrs. Fairfax, looking a little 


, 


grim, had already dragged a trunk from 
a closet and begun packing it. Her hus- 
band came and stood beside her. 

“T used to think Doug didn’t care 
much for Nell,” he commented; ‘but 
he’s certainly taking a great interest in 
this wedding.” 

“Do stand out of the way, John,” sug 
gested Mrs. Fairfax, working busily. “I 
can’t pack trunks with people watching 
me.” 

There was a hurrah in the middle of 
the night, and Mrs. Fairfax, just dozing 
off after infinite labor, arose and opened 
the door for Douglas and the minister. 
Douglas toppled the minister into the 
nearest armchair and slapped his shoul- 
der encouragingly. 

“The creek was out of its banks—rain 














up the country somewhere,” he an- 
nounced, casually, “and we dismounted 
and took a refreshing bath—but it’s all 
right.” 

The minister wrung the water from 
his dripping clerical coat-tails and laughed 
feebly. 

“The creek was a flood,” he explained. 
“T wanted to turn back—but this brigand 
of yours pulled me in. I don’t mind it 
if it doesn’t hurt my lungs.” And he 
gave a hollow cough by way of experi- 
ment. 

““Nonsense—we are going hunting after 
it’s all over—and you are to have a 
week’s holiday on purpose,” said Doug- 
las; and the minister straightened up 
eagerly. 

“T am beginning to feel better,’ he 
said mildly. “It is a long time since I 
have been on a hunt—I do not keep a 
gun——” 

‘‘Loads of ’em here,” said Douglas. 
“Do you no end of good. And the bath 
was all right—you can wear some of my 
clothes—all of ’em business suits—but a 
minister who has had to swim to reach a 
wedding may as well go on and perform 
the ceremony in a business suit.” 

And Douglas hurried his guest toward 
dry clothes and a bed. 

Lela was waiting for him when he 
came back. It was not till this moment 
that she saw the huge package which he 
had deposited in the hall. 

“What have you brought?” she asked 
curiously. There was something in his 
sister-in-law’s steadfast regard that made 
him keep his eyes turned the other way. 
Still, he undid the bundle quietly. 

“Chinese lanterns—some rather odd 
ones,” he said, as he turned them out on 
the table. “I saw them in a little old 
shop when I was up there last time. 
And swimming the flood and keeping 
them out of the water made up a great 
combination. And, besides, there was the 
time I had waking the little old man that 
kept the shop. He thought I was a 
burglar, and fastened himself to my 
throat—see the marks of his claws?—but 
that’s nothing. I got the lanterns. It 
will be dawn in two hours, Lela. Go to 
bed and I’ll call you in time.” 

She looked at the back of his head 
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fixedly, but seeing that he did not intend 
to turn it her way she left him to himself. 

He did not tell her that in the course 
of his journey to and from town he had 
stopped at various summer homes, and 
left messages that piqued the curiosity of 
summer butterflies, with whom a wed- 
ding without all the accessories was a 
rare event. At the appointed hour, just 
before day, when the pale dawn was 
showing its faint pearl in the east, these 
drove up into the outskirts of the grove 
which surrounded the Fairfax home, and 
paused there; too astonished to move. 

The lanterns, suspended here and 
there at long intervals from the branches 
of the trees, twinkled like fireflies through 
the half-shadows of the retreating night. 
Just beneath one of the fireflies waited a 
dim group, who might have been mortal, 
if it were not that the fantastic half-light 
only half-revealed them; and down to 
them from the darkness of the unlighted 
house came two other unreal figures—one 
of them a faint, elusive something with 
filmy white floating around her—and the 
lookers-on heard a murmur of words; 
and then a silence. And as the murmur 
ceased, and they were about to rush for- 
ward, suddenly, overhead, broke out the 
voice of a bird, piercing the stillness with 
sweetness—and then in a moment, it 
seemed, all the birds in all the woods 
were singing in those trees overhead, and 
the light fell on the smiling faces of the 
guests at the wedding. 

“The most beautiful wedding I ever 
saw or heard of!” “So unconventional! 
So romantic!” “I never heard of such a 
thing—beautiful, Nellie—and the song 
of those birds—just as if it had all 
been arranged beforehand!” The cries 
of wonder and delight mingled with the 
congratulations; and honest John Fairfax 
proudly announced that it was his brother 
who had devised the whole affair. 

“Tam glad you like the effect, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said Douglas Fairfax, 
cheerfully. “I need not say that I was 
striving for something original. I flatter 
myself that this was not hackneyed.” 

“You’re a good old boy, Douglas,” 
said Dick, in a rush of gratitude; and 
the simple fellow’s eyes were moist as he 
spoke. But Douglas interposed briskly: 
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“With filmy white floating around her.’ 


“IT have to be. It’s my only attrac- 
tion. Hurry up, now—that train won’t 
wait—and the minister and I want to get 
down to our week of hunting.” 

The wedding party drove into Dabney 
with laughter and song, leaving a trail of 
merriment as they went; and saw the 
bride and groom aboard the train. It 


was Douglas who 
gave Nellie a neat 
little package, at the 
last moment. 

“This is the rice 

you can throw it 
yourself,” he said. 
“Good-bye, both of 
you. Take care of 


Dick, Nellie.” 


It was night again 
—deep night, and 
Douglas sat alone 
at the window where 
he had found Nell 
mourning the day 
before. John and 
the minister had re- 
tired to rest, worn 
out. Mrs. Fairfax 
came near and laid 
a hand on his head. 

“Don’t, Douglas!” 
she said with pity- 
ing tenderness. 
“Please don’t! She 
wasn’t worth it.”’ 

“She is worth the 
best a man could do 
—or be!” he said 
after a little. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about me, 
Lela. I’m all right.” 


The two in the 
train sped on their 
way toward that 
West which was wait- 
ing for them. 

“What a great old 
fellow Douglas is!” 
said Dick from a full 
heart. 

But Nell smoothed the fingers of her 
gloves thoughtfully. 

“Douglas is a good-hearted boy!” she 
said, with all the generosity one gives to 
faint praise. “‘But I do wish he would 
be more serious about things. That is 
his great fault—he is never serious about 
anything!” 
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The Pocket Edition 





BY MESEROLE MARTIN 


The daughter of the great novelist sat 
on a five-barred gate, the abbreviated 
skirt of her riding habit exposing a pair 
of most unfeminine shoes. Beside her, 
his arms folded across the top of the gate, 
stood a young man staring gloomily at the 
pretty valley beyond. 

“IT am_ twenty-five,’ 
‘Look at me!” 

“Thank you,” murmured the youth, 
proceeding to neglect the scenery. 

“T am_ twenty-five,” she repeated, 
frowning back at him, ‘‘and I am still 
the ‘ Pocket Edition!’ ” 

There was tragedy in her tone. 

“You will never be as big as your 
mother,” asserted the man. ‘Thank 
Heaven!” he added. He had a meager 
advantage of four inches over the girl’s 
slim height. 

“It must be splendid to be as large as 
mother,” sighed she. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he, doughtily. 

She laughed—a merry, winsome sound 
that echoed in his heart. 

“Of course not,’ she cried. ‘How 
could you? You are not in mother’s 
class, boy. You are—hold your breath, 
sir—you are in mine.” 

“So long as you are in it I am content,” 
he answered. ‘‘Why do you wish to be 
as large as Madame?” 

The girl’s eyes kindled and she drew 
herself up. 

“Madame is a queen!” she cried. “No 
one questions her right to reign. Friends 
and strangers alike bend the knee in 
obeisance, she is so majestic, so gracious, 
so condescending. She is in keeping with 
her work. In brain and body she is mag- 
nificent.”’ 

“True, every word,” assented the man. 
‘“‘T bend my knee among the rest, but as 
the sunflower turns to the sun, my faithful 
gaze seeks ever and alway the little Prin- 
cess ‘Pocket Edition.’ ” 

“Beautiful! Beautiful, my Chcescer- 
field. Lift me down.” 

“In a minute, Janet. Are you still 
determined to enter that competition?” 


, 


said the girl. 
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“Certainly, David.” 

“Your own name, Janet?” 

“Oh, no. I am still Raymond Jor- 
dan.” 

“T wish you would tell your mother.” 

‘““Nonsense. Why?” 

‘“‘She would be proud of your success.’ 

“Success! You mock me, David.” 

“T call it success,” said the young man, 
stoutly. “‘Many a writer would envy 
you. Three hundred dollars in five 
months is not to be scorned. Anyway, I 
would tell my mother, if I were you.” 

‘1’ I win one of these prizes, I will,” 
she »romised. 

‘Then she may never know.” 

“Rade boy! I will win! You have 
not sen my story—it is my very best.” 

“ Setter than ‘The Secret of the Rose 
Ga den’?” 

“Much better.” 

“I’m afraid I—don’t believe you.” 

“Wait and see,” said Janet, gaily. 

He seized her tiny hands and kissed the 
finger with the ink-spot on it. 

“Dear,” he cried, ‘‘if you win a prize 
and tell Madame, may I tell her something 
else?” 

The girl looked down into his eyes, 
which spoke with infinitely more power 
than his tongue. 

“T have been thinking about that, 
David,”’ she answered, deliberately. “You 
have been most patient, and patience will 
be an essential virtue in the man I marry. 
You are an old darling, anyway, and you 
don’t insist upon talking when I want to 
think, so—I guess—if I win a prize in 
this competition—you may tell mother.” 

“Janet!” he cried, in ecstasy. 

Janet leaned forward a littie, beam- 
ingly, and, whether by accident or design 
—who knows?—tumbled off the fence 
into his arms. 


’ 


The great novelist sat in the revolving 
chair before her writing-table, on one 
corner of which perched Janet, hugging 
her knees. 

“Darling,” sighed the mother, “will 
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you never grow up? You sat thus when 

you were five.” 

“And now | am twenty-five,” murmured 
Janet. “I have come to tell you, Madame, 
two items of news. First, I am really and 
truly gown up. Iam no longer a ‘ Pocket 
Edition.’”’ She lifted her head proudly. 
“Mammy,” she went on, excitedly, “I 
have got a lover——” 

“A lover!” interrupted the great novel 
ist. ‘“‘I counted seven on the links this 
morning, each one mentally slaughtering 
the other six. Your arithmetic is slightly 
at variance with the facts, dear heart.” 

“Pooh!” -sniffed Janet. “I mean I 
have accepted one.” 

‘How partial!” muttered Madame. 

“T know, but David has been patient 
and I thought he needed a little some- 
thing by way of encouragement.” 

*“*So you cast yourself into the breach?” 

“Yes, Mammy, if you refer to his 
arms.” 

“Have you got David anywhere about 
you, dear? I would like to congratulate 
him.” 

“You may as well come out, boy,” said 
Janet. 

David unwound himself from the por 
titre and cast himself at the feet of the 
great novelist. 

“Give me the names of the seven,” he 
implored. “‘I had to go to town for 
father, and this is the first I’ve heard of —” 

“David,” cried Janet. ‘Here, sir!” 

She patted the place beside her author- 
itatively, and David subsided into it. 

The great novelist threw back her ma- 
jestic head and laughed till her cheeks 
ached. 

“Aren’t you going to tell her?” whis- 
pered David, with his arm around Janet 
to prevent her from falling. 

“If I ever get a chance,” said Janet. 
“Between your interrupting and her 
uncalled-for mirth, I can’t be expected 
to relate my news with celerity. Mam- 
my,” she cried, raising her voice, “ wipe 
your eyes. I am not through. I have 


won one of the Chatterton prizes, five 
hundred dollars in cash!” 

The great novelist stopped laughing and 
sat up, grasping the arms of her chair. 

“Darling,” she said, ‘‘what do you 
mean?” 

‘Surely you knew about the compe- 
tition,” said Janet. ‘But I suppose it 
just slipped your mind, you are so busy 
finishing that book. I wrote a story and 
it has won the third prize. I promised 
David that if I succeeded in this Id tell 
you all about my writing. I have had 
seven stories published since December, 
and they have brought me over three hun- 
dred dollars. You look so dazed, Mam- 
my. Don’t you believe me?” 

“‘Come here,” said the great novelist, 
softly. “Come here, ‘Little Princess 
Pocket Edition.’ ” 

She took the girl upon her lap, and laid 
her cheek with infinite tenderness again:t 
Janet’s. 

“To think,” she sighed, ‘‘to think that 
I have mourned because you seemed to 
have been cured of the scribbling habit. 
The third Chatterton prize! Kiss me, 
Janet.” 

Janet solemnly obeyed. 

Presently the great novelist was left 
alone. She stood gazing at the row of 
books before her, with her own name in 
gilt letters under the titles. Then she 
unlocked a drawer in her desk, and took 
out a letter with Chatterton’s name in 
the corner of the envelope, addressed to 
John Carson. 

“It is better to be born lucky than 
rich,’ ”’ she sighed. “If I was foolish in 
submitting so stupid a tale, at least I was 
wise in not signing my own good name. 
Some day I must tell Janet that while she 
won five hundred dollars and third place, 
I won seventy-five dollars and no place 
at all, my story being accepted to fill in 
when needed. If I told her now she 
would feel badly for my sake, therefore I 
must keep my funny secret from the little 
Princess ‘ Pocket Edition.’ ” 




















In these days of long runs, when a 
play, if it has any great metropolitan 
success, is almost sure to keep its star 
busily employed playing it throughout 
the country for at least three years, a 
theatrical season which brought forward 
two such great public favorites as Mrs. 
Leslie Carter and Miss Maude Adams in 
new rdles would be sure to leave its 
mark. Fashions in stage favorites usually 
change every three or four years, but 


Miss Adams, since 
she became a star in 
“The Little Minis- 


ter,” and Mrs. Car- 
ter, since the dawn 
of ‘‘The Heart of 
Maryland,” have 
grown steadily in the 
public’s favor, until 
to-day they stand 
forth not only as 
greater artists than 
they ever were be- 
fore, but, what from 
themanagerial stand 
point is of far more 
importance, as_ the 
two women who have 


the greatest follow 
ing and who can 
draw more money 


into the theater than 
any otherfemale stars 
now before the 
public. 

Utterly unlike as 
they are in method, 
temperament and 
style of acting, these 
two artists have one 
great taste in com- 
mon: their indefatig- 
able energy and love 
of hard work. Each 
of them has scored 
this season in an 
entirely new line of 
work — Mrs. Carter 


has come forward as 
a tragedienne and 
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Miss Adams as a character actress. To 
be sure, Miss Adams, for lack of a new 
play, has been obliged to revive the still 
immensely popular “Little Minister,” 
but the fact that “ ’Op o’ Me Thumb,” 
in which she has scored such a fine 
success, runs for fifty-five minutes only, 
and is used as an afterpiece to the Barrie 
comedy, does not take away from its 
charm nor from Miss Adams’ persona’ 
triumph in it. 
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Maude Adams in “‘ ‘ Op o’ Me Thumb.” 
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This little play is 
one of the few good 
pieces of stage craft 
which England has 
sent to us this year. 
It is really a pathetic 
gem, and the only per- 
sons I have ever heard 
criticise it in any un- 
favorable light have 
been young matinée 
girls whose natural 
enthusiasm for Miss 
Adams _ has _ blurred 
their artistic instinct 
to the extent of mak- 
ing them always want 
to see their stage idol 
in a play in which she 
can look “too sweet 
for anything!” and 
“too lovely for words!” 

I must confess that 
at the first perform- 
ance, when Miss 
Adams stepped upon 
the stage, her appear- 
ance was as complete 
a surprise and shock 
to me as it was to the 
rest of the audience. 
It was quite half a 
minute before we re- 
cognized the erstwhile 
Lady Babbie in the 
weazened little mite of 
cockney humanity 
which stood before us. 
Even the voice was 
changed, but in all her 
long repertoire, from 
“A Midnight Bell” to 
“L’Aiglon” and from the light-hearted 
gaiety of “The Masked Ball’ to the 
plaintive charm of her Juliet, I have 
never seen Miss Adams in a part which 
proclaimed her more convincingly as an 
artist. 

A fitting sub-title for this little play 
would have been “The Tale of a Shirt,” 
for its scene is laid in a London laundry, 
and all its action centers about one of 
those gorgeously striped affairs which 
the ‘“‘coster” is fond of donning on 
state occasions, such as Bank ’Oliday 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter in ‘“‘Adrea.” 


or a family funeral. 

There is more 
pathos, characteriza- 
tion and human nature 
compressed into this 
little fifty-minute play 
than can be found in 
the majority of five-act 
dramas. The title réle 
demands a make-up 
which reminds you a 
good deal of Sis Hop- 
kins, and in this weaz- 
ened, elfin-like little 
London slavey type 
Miss Adams has sub- 
merged herself. She’s 
an outrageous little 
liar, this same Miss 
Amanda Afflick. The 
other girls, her social 
superiors in the laun- 
dry, all have their 
gentlemen friends with 
whom they “‘keep com- 
pany.” “’Op o’ Me 
Thumb,” as they call 
her, has no swain 
whatever; she never 
had since the day she 
left the workhouse 
where she was born. 
But to hear her talk 
to the girls about her 
marvelous wealthy fa- 
ther, who was soon 
to return and clothe 
her ina garb of ermine, 
and to hear her de- 
scription of the jewels 
andother impedimenta 
with which her mys- 
terious lover was always loading her 
down, was in itself a comic tragedy. 
She has told these tales so often that the 
girls almost believe them. Besides, 
there’s the shirt as corroborative evi- 
dence—that marvelous shirt which the 
mysterious lover left with “’Op o’ Me 
Thumb” to wash on the day he went 
away. When he returns for that shirt 
he will marry her and take her away to 
his palace at the same time. The shirt 
has a shelf all to itself at the laundry, 
and Amanda insists on washing it with 

















her own hands lovingly every week. 
Then, suddenly, on the eve of Bank 
’Oliday, the owner of the shirt returns. 

Amanda is alone in. the laundry, and 
the sight of this big, rough coster almost 
unnerves her. At the first opportunity, 
she ascertains that he is not married. 
Then, with a sigh of relief, she begins to 
woo him, gently but firmly. He wraps 
up the shirt into a tiny bundle, and pre- 
pares to go, but the little drudge cannot 
face the prospect of losing both him and 
the shirt at the same time. She begs 
him to come back, to bring his shirt 
again. But ’Orace Greensmith—for that 
is her hero’s name—remains impervious. 
Then she confesses that she has always 
lied about him to the other girls—told 
them that he was her young man. 
Flattered a bit, the clumsy oaf jooks at 
the girl critically for the first time. She 
has no good looks, but at least she 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter in “Adrea.” 
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possesses the charm of novelty. He 
suggests that they spend Bank ’Oliday 
together on Hampstead Heath. “ ’Op o’ 
Me Thumb” almost faints with joy at 
the prospect. He is to call for her at 
the laundry at nine; the other girls will 
all be there to see her triumphant exit. 
Then, on second thought, Greensmith 
decides that they would better not be 
seen together; tells her that he thinks 
she’d better meet him in the alley back 
of the dispensary, and that a quiet little 
stroll in Epsom Forest will be more to 
their liking than a parade in the glories 
of Hampstead Heath. 

The girl divines his intention at once. 
Her womanliness comes to the rescue. 
She flouts him, laughs in his face, and 
says that she has been lying to him, just 
as she has lied to the others. This out- 
rages his dignity. He tries to woo her in 


good earnest; but the drudge is not to be 
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Scene from ‘“‘Adrea.”? Kaeso before the Senators. 


taken lightly, and finally, after a single 
kiss, the burly lover takes his departure, 
leaving as a souvenir a_two-shilling 
breastpin of diamonds surrounded by 
turquoises. The curtain falls on the girl 
left lonely and sobbing, the pin her one 
bit of consolation, and you can fairly see 
how this little piece of brummagem jew- 
elry is to figure in her stories later on. 
Not very much in the way of plot, you 
may say. No, there isn’t. But Miss 
Adams makes of it a pathetic pastel. 
That it will ever be as popular as her 
performance of Lady Babbie, for in- 
stance, is not likely. Her admirers as a 
rule prefer her in something a little more 
gay, and in which she has a real lover 
and lives happy ever after. But from 
my memory of all her creations, Maude 
Adams’s “’Op o’ Me Thumb” will 
stand out as distinctly as a silhouette. 
Now as to “‘Adrea,” the tragedy by 
David Belasco and John Luther Long, 
which has already been played at the 
Belasco for over a hundred nights. Per- 
haps the greatest of all the surprises 
which this drama supplied was the aston- 
ishing ease and distinction with which 


Mrs. Carter slipped into a réle which, 
while it afforded her a wider range of 
emotions than either Zaza or Du Barry, 
was built on the most severely classical 
lines. Adrea as a role is longer than 
Hamlet, and I am quite sure that no 
stage part that has ever been written 
makes such a tremendous strain upon 
the voice. Here again was another sur- 
prise, for since she last appeared here 
the actress has developed some remark- 
able contralto tones which were im- 
mensely effective. 

This Princess Adrea is no courtesan 
like Zaza or Du Barry, but a pure and 
noble woman, whose tender love by a 
foul outrage is turned into a mighty hate. 
From first to last the play is suffused 
with a sullen splendor, which awes quite 
as much as it dazzles, and the weird, 
uncanny effect of the old Greek and Ro- 
man gods lends it an additional fascina- 
tion. There is poetry there, and a great 
imaginative power which grips and thrills, 
and yet, with all its barbaric theme and 
brutal frankness, rays of pathos gleaming 
through it make “Adrea” a very human, 
infinitely touching tragedy. 

The plot in a few words is as follows: 


























Julia Doma, the wanton daughter of the 
dead King Menetheus, is about to ascend 


her father’s throne. Adrea, the real 
heir, being blind, cannot rule. Kaeso, 
the barbarian tribune, who had pre- 


viously been betrothed to Adrea, comes 
to the coronation to wed Julia. Adrea, 
not knowing that he has sacrificed his 
heart to his ambition, thinks he has 
come to make her his wife. In a fit of 
jealousy Julia allows the Court Jester, a 
hideous thing in red and white, to pass 
himself off as Kaeso,and compels _ 
Kaeso to stand by and see ; 
him married to the 
Princess. 

The second scene 
shows the dawn 
of the next day. 
Adrea, blind 
and in an- 
guish, makes 
her escape 
from the bal- 
cony, and 
groping her 
way to the foot 
of the great 
statue of her 
father, calls on all Y 
the gods to give her 
sight that she may see 
the hideous being to whom * 
they have married her. A thun- 
derbolt, shaking the statue, knocks 
the Jester unconscious and gives 
Adrea her sight. Slowly the blind girl 
rises from the statue’s ruins, and be- 
holds her hands for the first time. 
Then her eyes fall on the white satin 
leading-string at her feet. Slowly she 
grasps it, and pulling it in foot by foot, 
finally reaches the unconscious Jester. 
Degraded and infamous in her own eyes, 
she goes to the Tower of Forgetfulness to 
give her soul up to the sea, but here her 
father’s ghost appears to her and warns 
her that she is destined to become a 
queen. Then the sound of Julia and 
Kaeso’s wedding procession maddens her, 
and throwing aside the death robe and 
weights which hold her down, she utters 
a mighty curse on Kaeso and decides to 
take the throne. 

The coronation scene culminates in a 
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thrilling scene between Adrea and Kaeso, 
in which the Queen orders him driven 
from the court and lashed. Later she 
sentences him to be killed by wild horses. 
The Senate protests against such an in- 
famous death for so great a_ soldier. 
Then Adrea, the woman rather than the 
queen, rises and tells them her story. 
Kaeso is brought before her and the Sen- 
ators, now maddened into fury, clamor 
for his life. Bleeding, bedraggled, 
hounded, the warrior pleads with Adrea, 
not for his life, but for pardon 
for his sin. The woman, 
touched by his remorse, 
and knowing that 
nothing cansave him 
now, seizes her 
father’s sword 


and kills him. 
Then, as_ the 
Senators _ still 


strive to give 
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Mrs. Leslie Carter in ‘Adrea.” 
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Scene from “‘Abigail,’”’ at the Savoy. 


his body to the horses, she stands over 
his dead body and protects it from the 
howling mob. 

In the epilogue, eight years later, 
Adrea, attended by the ever faithful 
Arkissus, is living in Arcady, the land 
where she and Kaeso had been be- 
trothed. The scene is the throne room. 
Vasha, the little son of Julia and Kaeso, 
now the heir to her throne, is brought in 
a captive. The child has been taught to 
hate her, but by degrees she wins him 
to friendliness. The room is dark and 
shuttered in, owing to Adrea’s failing 
sight. The child begs her to open the 
windows, but she explains that if she 
ever looks into the sun she will lose both 
her eyesight and her throne. The child 
persists and she proposes that they play 
a game—the game of being king. She 
wraps the lad in the imperial robe, places 
the crown on his head, puts the scepter 
in his hand and then cautioning him play- 
fully not to look, she slowly backs up 
stage to the great window. Still laugh- 
ing lightly, she throws it open and gazes 
with her poor tired eyes straight onto the 
sun. “O sun, which robbed me of my 
sight at birth, take back thine own,”’ she 
cries, groping her way back to the foot 
of the throne, while the new little King, 
all unconsciousness of what has befallen 
him, joyously smiles upon her. The cur- 
tain falls as Adrea, gazing up at the 
child with sightless eyes, cries: “Long 
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live the King! 


So great was Mrs. Carter’s success at 
that first performance that even Mr. 
William Winter, the dean of all the 
critics, who had refused to bow the knee 
unconditionally either to Zaza or Du 
Barry, in a whole column of enthusiastic 
praise proclaimed her great. It was a 
new creation which the actress presented 
—one which, from the nature of the far- 
away barbaric time in which the scenes 
were laid, could scarcely make as vital 
an appeal to an ordinary audience as a 
more modern character—but an extra- 
ordinarily vivid achievement, none the 
less, in the realm of pure tragedy. 

As a production of magnificent splen- 
dor, as a picture of the pomps and van- 
ities of a barbaric age, “Adrea’’ has 
never been equaled. It has taken just 
fourteen years of unflagging artistic in- 
dustry, heartache and hard work to turn 
Mrs. Carter from ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling” 
—the name of her first failure—into the 
great actress that she is to-day. 


From “‘Adrea” to ‘‘Abigail’’ at the Savoy 
is a long, long jump, but a cheerful one, if 
laughs alone are really what the playgoer 
is looking for. It’s like coming out 
of some vast cathedral into the cozy 
corner of a Harlem flat. For ‘‘Abi- 
gail” is essentially of this rapid tran- 
sit day and generation. This little 
play, introduced by Miss Grace George, 
who plays the title réle, ‘brings forward a 
new playwright who prefers to call him- 
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self Mr. Kennett Chalmers, because there 
happens to be one playwright already in 
the family with such successes as ‘‘Cap- 
tain Swift,” “The Idler” and “The 
Tyranny of Tears.” ‘Mr. Chalmers” is 
a younger brother of Haddon Chambers, 
the Australian, but he has lived a long 
time in this country and has married an 
American wife, Miss Kate Carew, the 
cartoonist. 

When you regard “Abigail” as a 
maiden effort it certainly contains not 
only a whole lot of promise but a good 
deal of fulfillment. It is an infinitely 
better study of New York’s Bohemia 
than any which Mr. Clyde Fitch or Mr. 
Augustus Thomas has yet turned out, 
and it is by their standard that one has 
to judge most of the American comedies 
of the day. While Mr. Fitch’s latest 
effort, “The Woman in the Case,” is a 
lurid sensation in its way, vulgar and 
revolting in many of its details, I don’t 
want to do any injustice to the capital 
fun in many of the scenes of Mr. 
Thomas’s farce at the Lyceum, “Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots.” 

She’s a prim little Puritan, this Miss 
Abigail who comes to New York to seek 
her fortune, and her New England con- 
science sticks out of all her actions when 
she lands on the top floor of that very 
seedy metropolitan 
boarding house. On 
one side of her lives 
Sylvia McCann, an 
artist who has a pas- 
sion for “mothering” 
everybody—a réle 
which, by the way, is 
played quite inimit- 
ably by Miss Louise 
Closser. To my mind 
she was the real hit 
of the performance. 
Across the hall lives 
Theodora Robbins, 
who has no end of 
admirers and is hav- 
ing her voice trained. 
She hopes to be an 
opera singer some 
day, but in the mean- 
time she desires to 
have as much fun as 
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possible. When Abigail’s rich aunt sends 
her a low-necked dinner gown and the 
little Puritan is so shocked by its cut that 
she declares she couldn’t wear it under 
any circumstances, Theodora promptly 
borrows it to wear to an evening party. 
One of Sylvia’s protégés falls in love 
with Abigail, and she on her part thinks 
the world of him, but there’s a misunder- 
standing on the very night that the girls 
give their attic party, and he goes away 
to South America just five minutes before 
Abigail’s bad rich uncle dies and leaves 
her $12,000,000. Later, of course, Sylvia 
brings him back, but when he finds 
Abigail rich and almost as great a Lady 
Bountiful as Miss Helen Gould herself, 
his pride won’t allow him to propose to 
her. But a little thing like pride isn’t 
going to stand in the way of such an in- 
veterate match-maker as Sylvia. She 
promptly makes Abigail call him up on 
the telephone and propose to him, 

This all sounds like a. Rosa Nouch- 
ette Carey novel, doesn’t it? As far 
as plot goes, I’m afraid I cannot make 
out a very strong case for “‘Abigail.”’ But 
it isn’t so much the things the characters 
do—it’s the fresh and interesting way they 
do them. They are human but very 
every-day young people who flit in and 
out of Mr. Chalmers’ little play, and nearly 
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Grace George in “Abigail.” 
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all of them have the touch of nature in 
their make-up which makes them both 
lovable and amusing. Ihad a thoroughly 
good time the night I went to “Abigail.” 


With one strong qualification, I might 
make the same remark of ‘‘Mrs. Leffing- 
well’s Boots.”” There is real American 


opathy which causes the fun to flag for 
at least twenty minutes. This may be a 
very fine thing for the particular special- 
ist who profits by the advertisement, but 
it’s rather rough on the audience, and it 
is neither good art nor in good taste. 
As to the plot—well, let me think now! 
Oh, yes! Mrs. Lejfingwell has a jealous 
husband and also a 











pair of boots. These 
boots, by one of 
those accidents 
which are frequently 
occurring in sum- 
mer hotels, are found 
on the fire escape 
outside the window 
of a young society 
lion. The lion 
doesn’t roar, but 
the husband does. 
The wife, who is 
perfectly innocent, 
promises her hus- 
band never to speak 
to the young man 
again, and then the 
following winter at 
Larchmont they meet 
accidentally at a din- 
ner where the lion’s 
fiancée is one of the 
guests. The fiancée, 
like a true woman, 





Scene from ‘“‘ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots.”” Fay Davis, Vincent 
Serrano and Dorothy Hammond. 


fun in this farce—lots of it, in fact—and 
it is particularly well acted by a cast 
which includes Miss Fay Davis, Miss 
Dorothy Hammond, William Courtenay, 
Jack Savile and Vincent Serrano; but for 
some unaccountable reason Mr. Thomas 
has in the second act introduced a very 
bold and unnecessary discussion on oste- 


remembers the 
little boots incident. 
Then a blizzard 
comes up; it is impossible for Mrs. 
Leffingwell to get home. The hostess 
telephones to Mr. Lejjingwell not to be 
alarmed, and then quite innocently she 
informs him that the young society lion 
is among her guests. The rest I need 
scarcely relate. I think I remarked that 
Mr. Leffingwell was jealous. 
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Two years ago the first number of 
THE RED Book was issued, Volume One, 
Number One being dated May, 1903. 
The time which has elapsed is short, but 
in THE RED Book office it is like revert- 
ing to ancient history to recur to that 
initial publication, so greatly has the 
magazine expanded since that time. Un- 
der the circumstances, at the beginning of 
the third year of publication, we trust 
that the friendly public will pardon a par- 
agraph of retrospection. They may be 
more willing to do this because in it they 
will find proof that THe Rep Book has 
done what it promised to do, which is the 
best evidence that it will do in the future 
what it now promises. 

A few quotations from the very brief 
editorial announcement two years ago, 
bear upon this detail. ‘‘THe RED Book 
wants to make friends of its readers, and 
it is the simplest of axioms to say that the 
best way to have friends is to deserve 
them. Therefore it is the fundamental 
purpose to deserve friends, by offering 
such matter as will appeal to readers for 
its genuine interest and merit. THE 
ReD Book has few fixed prejudices to 
overcome, few plans not subject to modi- 
fication. It is the aim to give intelligent 
readers what they desire. But certain 
standards are established, to any infrac- 
tion of which THE RED Book will not 
yield. It is to be invariably interesting, 
wholesome, decent, cheerful, and it ex- 
pects to win friends among those whose 
preferences are for the interesting, the 
wholesome, the decent and the cheerful. 
THE RED Book is no place for preaching, 
except as its clever stories by clever people, 
by virtue of their cleverness, preach the 
gospel of cheerfulness and good-will. If 
ever there be printed here the story of 
sadness, it will be but to accent more 
strongly some phase of happiness, ma- 
terial or otherwise, that is made conspic- 
uous by the contrast.” 

The foregoing was the extent of the 
promise that was made as to what the 
magazine should be, the Publishers pre- 
ferring to let the contents of the successive 
numbers speak for them, as to the stand- 
ards of merit in effect. 

It appears now that the taste of the 
public must have been interpreted aright 


as to the form and character of the picto- 
rial art and the fiction which they would 
desire. By maintaining the policies out- 
lined in the beginning, and striving con- 
stantly for betterment in the contents 
and form of the magazine, we have seen 
the circulation rise in two years from 
40,000 to 328,000, without a single halt in 
the increase. In the same period the 
advertising patronage, which in the end 
is consequent upon the growth of circula- 
tion, has increased from some twenty 
pages to about four times that number, 
while the advertising rate likewise has 
gradually been multiplied by four. 

There has been nothing intermittent 
in the growth and improvement of THE 
Rep Book, either in its artistic, literary 
or mechanical details. Constant better- 
ments of paper and of typography have 
established it in a creditable place. 
The covers are a feature to which par- 
ticular attention has been given, and in 
their beauty and novelty they have set a 
pace which has stimulated more than one 
competitor to greater efforts. The im- 
portant feature of pictorial art studies 
from the great portrait photographers of 
the world, growing in number gradually 
from eight to twenty-four, and printed in 
double-tone sepia, has been favored by 
readers to a high degree, and has at- 
tracted wide attention in publication cir- 
cles. Final and most important factor 
of all in winning and holding friendly 
readers, the literary contents of THE 
Rep Book month by month may be 
described as the best of the kind to be 
found anywhere. 

A list of the contributors who have 
written the four hundred stories appear- 
ing in THE Rep Book within the last two 
years, would include almost every con- 
spicuous writer recognized in magazine 
circles. But there isa fact more interest- 
ing than this. Without promising to do 
so, THE RED Book from the beginning 
has kept a constant lookout for the rising 
young writer who could contribute a 
freshness of style, a novelty of plot and a 
vitality not always possessed by the one of 
greater fame and longer service. As a 
result of this, THe Rep Book pages 
within the last two years have contained 
some of the best work of a coterie of au- 
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thors whose work now is in demand in 
every editorial office in the magazine 
world, but who were hardly known when 
Tue Rep Book first gave them place. 
In this list we may fairly include such 
writers as Rex E. Beach, Harry Irving 
Greene, Una Hudson, B. M. Bower, 
Frederick Walworth, Catharine Carr, 
Leo Crane, Clinton Dangerfield, Izola L. 
Forrester, Anne Warner, Hugh Pendex- 
ter, Henry Morrow Hyde, Bailey Millard, 
Harriet A. Nash, Wilbur D. Nesbit, Roy 
E. Norton, Jessie Reno Odlin, William 
Hamilton Osborne, Grace G. Bostwick, 
Margaret Busbee Shipp, Frank N. Strat- 
ton, and others hardly less worthy of 
mention. 

This does not mean that the authors 
we have named have gained their vogue 
entirely through THE RED Book, but we 
believe it fair to say that much of the im- 
petus given to their work has _ been 
through these pages. 

For the future there will be no lowering 
of any of our standards, and the measure 
of excellence will be applied more rigidly 
all the time. Within the immediate fu- 
ture, we will publish stories now in hand, 
written for THe Rep Book by such 
authors as Lloyd Osbourne, Eden Phill- 
potts, Rowland Thomas, Morgan Rob- 
ertson, W. A. Fraser, Ethel Sigsbee Small, 
Agnes Morley Cleaveland, Anne Warner, 
Roy E. Norton, Inez Haynes Gillmore, 
Martha McCulloch-Williams, and others 
no less noteworthy. With such offerings 
ahead, the publishers feel that they are 
proving their appreciation of the recog- 
nition that a generous public has ac- 
corded to THE Rep Book during the two 
years of its publication. 

The June Rep Book will be full of 
good stories and excellent illustrations. 
The cover design by Widney, and twenty- 
four portrait art studies of beautiful 
women, form the decorative feature that 
introduces the fiction contents. Fifteen 
stories will be included, every one of 
them a gem of its kind, and we venture 
the assertion that the reader will find 
cleverness, quality and variety, to a degree 
that will excel even RED Book records. 


The leading story of the month is con- 
tributed by Arthur E. McFarlane, under 
the title, ‘Personal Philanthropy.” It 
is a tale of the experiences of a certain 
camping party, at the side of a Canadian 
Lake, in their effort to help an unfortu- 
nate farmer neighbor, who meets with an 
accident just when his hay crop needs 
attention. The difficulties into which 
the campers get themselves in their well- 
meant but misguided efforts, make up the 
story, which will keep the reader in a 
broad grin from beginning to end.  Illus- 
trations by Frederick Mulhaupt go far 
to embellish the story and interpret the 
characters. 

“The Revolt of Joseph Jefferson 
Jones,” by Margaret G. Fawcett, is a 
story of a convention of women’s clubs, 
a rebellious baby, and the complications 
that arise when a mother attempts to lead 
the domestic life and the political at the 
same time. The story is bound to make 
friends for the writer, and for the baby 
who is the hero. Maginel Wright En- 
right has furnished a series of fascinating 
illustrations which make the story of ad- 
ditional interest. 

“The Passing of the Veteran’ is the 
name of a strong and pathetic story by 
Leo Crane. It is distinctly timely, with 
Memorial Day nearat hand and it shows an 
appreciation of the vanishing old soldier, 
which will impress every reader. The 
illustrations are by Gustavus C. Widney. 

W. A. Fraser contributes a story en- 
titled ‘‘The Mummy at Fort Lonesome,” 
which must be read to be appreciated. 
The peculiar association of the Egyptian 
mummy, lost in shipment, the western 
ranchman who finally gives it shelter, 
and the lynching party that takes it to be 
a proof of crime, affords Mr. Fraser ample 
opportunity for some of his best work. 
The illustrations are by Walter J. En- 
right. 

In addition to the stories that have 
been named, there are a dozen others 
equally fascinating, and Mr. Davies con- 
tributes his regular illustrative review of 
the most important productions in the 
dramatic world. 
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